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What  do  you  imagine  when  you  read  the  word  leader?    Do  you  have  a  figure  in  your  mind 
or  a  definition  for  what  leadership  is?    Leadership  is  an  elusive  word.    We  seem  to  innately 
know  what  it  means  but  have  a  hard  time  defining  it.   We  see  leadership  everyday  through  the 
actions  of  different  people  who  cross  our  paths.   Each  of  these  leaders  has  a  storv.    In  his  pref- 
ace to  Leading  Minds,  Howard  Gardner  wrote,  "When  one  thinks  of  the  leader  as  a  storyteller, 
whose  stories  must  wrestle  with  those  that  are  already  operative  in  the  minds  of  an  audience, 
one  obtains  a  powerful  way  of  conceptualizing  the  work  of  leading."     Many  of  the  papers  in 
the  fifth  edition  of  the  Compass  tell  the  story  of  a  leader.   It  is  our  hope  that  these  stories  will 
challenge  the  preconceived  stories  of  leadership  that  are  alive  in  your  mind,  that  what  you 
imagined  when  you  read  the  word  leader  is  enhanced,  and  that  you  grow  in  knowledge  and 
experience  as  your  own  story  is  created. 

The  articles  included  in  this  edition  of  Compass  are  diverse  in  topic  and  genre.    Two  of  the 
seven  essays  address  leadership  in  a  traditional  form,  through  analyzing  political  leaders.   Meg 
Gilmer's  Transforming  Britain:  Winston  ChurchilVs  Leadership  in  the  Battle  of  Britain  and 
George  ffallace  and  the  New  Conservatism,  written  by  David  Hansen,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Alabama  at  Birmingham,  examine  how  each  professional  led  while  in  public  office 
during  tumultuous  times.    Niki  Rogers's  essay  Gender  and  Leadership  and  Susan  Evans's 
Ethics  and  Leadership  explore  the  theoretical  aspect  of  the  study  of  leadership.   Then  Sara 
Doughton's  Blessed  are  The).-  An  In-Depth  Examination  of  Role  Models  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Movements  and  Elizabeth  F  rye's  The  Two  Comrades  create  narrative  essays  that  are  grounded 
in  historical  facts.   The  Compass  also  boasts  an  article  written  by  Philip  Morris,  retired  Editor- 
at-Large  for  Southern  Progress  Corporation,  concerning  the  city  of  Birmingham. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Jeanne  Jackson  for  her  support  and  encouragement  as  Compass  advi- 
sor and  for  playing  such  an  intricate  role  in  the  publication  of  Compass.    To  Sara  Doughton 
and  the  Office  of  Communications,  thank  you  for  your  hard  work  and  dedication.    Last,  but 
not  least,  thank  you  Student  Government  Association  of  Birmingham-Southern  College  for  your 
financial  support  of  this  unique  journal;  without  you  Compass  would  not  be  possible.    This  is 
the  first  year  Compass  has  accepted  submissions  from  other  academic  institutions;  we  welcome 
similar  submissions  in  the  future.    We  hope  you  enjoy  the  Spring  2003  edition  of  Compass. 


Anna  Spruiell 

Editor-in-Chief,  Compass 
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Meg  Gilmer 


"During  Dr.  V.  Markham 
Lester's  Britain  in  the 
20th  Century  course,  I 
found  Winston  Churchill 
to  be  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  leaders  in 
history  and  continued  my 
research  though  LS400 
Leadership  Studies 
Capstone  where  I  wrote 
and  presented  a  larger- 
paper  on  Winston 
Churchill.  Churchill  was 
able  to  keep  an  entire 
nation  united  during 
their  most  trying  hour, 
and  that  is  a  feat  to  be 
admired.  The  application 
of  transforming  leader- 
ship to  Churchill  came 
about  after  reading  that 
the  British  under  Neville 
Chamberlain  were  not 
motivated  to  wage  war; 
Churchill  managed  to 
change  that  within  weeks 
of  coming  to  power.  " 


Meg  is  a  senior  history 
and  biology  major  and 
will  be  attending  the 
University  of  Alabama 
School  of  Medicine  next 
fall. 


Transforming  Britain:  Winston  Churchill's 
Leadership  during  the  Battle  of  Britain 

Meg  Gilmer 

Their  confidence  was  infectious,  and  if  you  asked  one  of  them 
what  he  thought  about  France  he  replied  with  gay  effrontery: 
"It  doesn't  matter;  we  can  lick  the  Jerries  alone."   And 
Liverpool  in  the  officials...  in  the  people  in  the  streets...  you 
felt  the  same  spirit  of  confidence.    Fear  of  invasion?    Not  a 
shadow  of  it.    "We'll  smash  'em.    It'll  take  time,  of  course,  but 
that's  all  right;  we  can  hang  on."   I  found  the  same  spirit  in 
London;  I  found  the  same  spirit  in  the  country... It  was.  indeed, 
a  very  different  England  from  the  England  I  had  left  a  few 
weeks  before.    It  was  more  determined,  more  energetic,  and 
more  angry.    Winston  Churchill  had  inspired  the  nation  with 
his  own  stern  and  resolute  fortitude.    I  found  everywhere  the 
same  sense  of  gravity  of  the  situation,  the  same  resolve  to  con- 
tinue the  struggle  to  victory,  and  the  same  readiness  to  give 
everything  to  achieve  it."1 

This  change  in  British  attitude,  described  by  author  Somerset 
Maugham,  is  indicative  of  what  James  MacGregor  Burns2  calls  trans- 
forming leadership.3   He  defines  this  leadership  style  as  "leaders  induc- 
ing followers  to  act  for  certain  goals  that  represent  the  values  and  the 
motivations  -  the  wants  and  needs,  the  aspirations  and  expectations  -  of 
both  leaders  and  followers*   He  then  goes  on  to  state  that  the  leaders 
primary  goal  is  "to  induce  people  to  be  aware  or  conscious  of  what  they 
feel... [so]  that  they  can  move  to  purposeful  action."5   Churchill's  lead- 
ership before  and  during  the  Battle  of  Britain  in  1940  is  characteristic 
of  Burns   definition  of  transforming  leadership.    Churchill  s  use  of 
transforming  leadership  is  the  primary  reason  why  he  was  successful  in 
leading  the  British  to  victory  during  the  Battle  of  Britain. 

According  to  Burns  there  are  four  major  characteristics  of  transform- 
ing leaders.    First,  and  in  his  opinion,  most  important,  is  that  leaders 
"address  themselves  to  followers'  wants,  needs,  and  other  motivations, 
as  well  as  their  own,  and  thus  they  serve  as  an  independent  force  in 
changing  the  makeup  of  the  followers'  motive  base  through  gratifying 
their  motives."    Second,  the  transforming  leader  is  responsible  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  communications  between  leader  and  fol- 
lowers.  Third,  a  leader  must  be  able  to  evaluate  follower  motives, 
anticipate  their  actions,  and  estimate  their  support.    Finally,  the  leader 
is  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  goals  shared  bv  both  himself  and  the 
followers.6 

Leadership  by  James  MacGregor  Burns  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
works  on  leadership  theory  written  in  recent  years.7   This  book  has 
formed  the  basis  for  the  work  of  many  other  leadership  scholars, 
including  Bernard  Bass  and  Richard  Couto.    In  addition,  many  books 
have  been  written  about  Winston  Churchill  in  the  years  following  World 
War  II.    His  official  biography  is  a  multi-volume  work  begun  by 
Randolph  Churchill  (his  son)  and  finished  by  Martin  Gilbert  following 
Randolph's  death.    Winston  Churchill  also  wrote  several  books  about 
the  war  dealing  with  both  his  and  Britain's  role  in  the  war  effort,  espe- 
cially in  Their  Finest  Hour.8   A  variety  of  books  have  been  written  con- 
cerning Churchill's  leadership,  examining  his  role  both  as  Conservative 


Party  leader  and  as  Prime  Minister.    Churchill  in  His  Time  (1970)  by  Brian  Gardner  and  Winston 
Churchill:  Resolution,  Defiance,  Magnanimity,  Good  Will  (1996)  edited  by  Crosby  Kemper  were  partic- 
ularly useful.9  Another  useful  source  was  the  compilation  of  Churchill's  most  famous  war  time  speeches 
by  David  Cannadine.10  However,  no  works  are  available  that  specifically  analyze  Churchill's  leadership 
in  terms  of  Burns'  definition  of  transforming  leader. 

In  order  to  lead  Britain  successfully  during  the  summer  of  1940,  Churchill,  in  accordance  with  Burns' 
theory  of  transforming  leadership,  had  to  establish  that  his  goals  and  the  peoples  goals  were  the  same. 
By  the  Battle  of  Britain  in  August  and  September  1940,  he  had  successfully  established  two  primary 
shared  goals  for  Britain  -  first,  to  prevent  an  invasion  of  Great  Britain,  and  second,  eventual  victory 
over  Germany.    Churchill  arrived  at  his  determination  to  resist  Germany  much  earlier  than  the  general 
population.   He  had  long  advocated  resistance  to  German  aggression,  beginning  in  the  early  1930s,  fol- 
lowing Hitler's  announcements  of  ending  reparation  payments  and  declaring  his  intention  to  build  up 
the  German  military  above  the  level  allowed  by  the  1919  Treaty  of  Paris  which  ended  World  War  I. 
Churchill  advocated  increased  rearmament  during  the  1930s  as  insurance  against  German  aggression. 
He  believed  that  if  Britain  were  strong  militarily,  Hitler  would  be  less  likely  to  attack  Britain.11 
Following  Stanley  Baldwin's  passive  acceptance  of  German  remilitarization  of  the  Bhineland  in  1936, 
he  became  even  more  vocal.   However,  the  Governments  under  Baldwin  (1935-1937)  and  even  more  so 
under  Neville  Chamberlain  (1937-May  1940)  ignored  Churchill's  call  for  a  refusal  to  compromise  with 
Hitler's  aggression. 

When  Hitler  began  his  attempt  to  annex  the  Sudentenland  from  Czechoslovakia,  Chamberlain  virtu- 
ally forced  the  Czech  government  into  giving  up  the  territory  in  the  name  of  appeasement  and  peace. 
Then,  following  the  division  of  Czechoslovakia,  Chamberlain  traveled  to  Munich  for  a  series  of  meetings 
with  Hitler,  resulting  in  the  1938  Munich  Agreement.    Chamberlain  returned  to  England  declaring  that 
he  had  secured  "peace  in  our  time"  with  his  Agreement.    Churchill  was  one  of  a  handful  of  Members  of 
Parliament  to  speak  out  against  the  Agreement  in  1938;  the  remainder  of  Parliament  and  the  majority 
of  the  population  were  still  in  favor  of  peace  (at  least  on  the  terms  offered  by  the  Munich  Agreement). 
However,  in  early  1939,  the  German  army  invaded  the  remainder  of  Czechoslovakia.    This  act  signaled 
to  Chamberlain  and  the  British  people  that  Hitler  could  not  be  trusted  and  would  break  any  agreement 
made  with  him  -  such  as  breaking  the  Treaty  of  Paris  and  remilitarizing  the  Bhineland  in  1936,  and  his 
agreement  not  to  invade  the  remainder  of  Czechoslovakia  -  thereby  justifying  Churchill's  hard-line, 
anti-appeasement  stance  against  Hitler's  actions.   The  Allies  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Hitler  informing 
him  that  if  the  German  army  invaded  Poland,  then  they  would  declare  war  on  Germany.    On 
September  1st   Hitler's  troops  invaded  Poland,  and  on  September  3rd  Britain  declared  war  on 
Germany.12 

Chamberlain  was  under  extreme  pressure  from  both  the  public  and  some  Members  of  Parliament  to 
put  Churchill  in  the  War  Cabinet  because  of  his  public  anti-appeasement  stance.13  As  a  result, 
Churchill  was  given  the  position  of  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  position  he  had  previously  held  dur- 
ing World  War  I.   By  spring  1940,- Chamberlain  realized  he  was  losing  support  in  Parliament  and  chose 
to  resign.   The  Premiereship  was  offered  to  both  Lord  Halifax  and  Churchill,  but  Halifax  refused  both 
for  personal  reasons  and  the  potential  constitutional  conflict  of  a  Lord  leading  the  House  of  Commons; 
thus,  Churchill  became  Prime  Minister.   He  officially  took  office  on  May  10,  1940.    Churchill  was  now 
in  a  position  of  authority  that  allowed  him  to  communicate  his  goals  for  Britain  to  the  general  popula- 
tion, not  just  Parliament.   By  communicating  his  vision  of  Britain's  role  in  the  war,  he  was  able  to  focus 
the  previously  nebulous  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  British  population,  with  the  result  of  a  shared  goal 
between  the  leader,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Britain,  and  his  followers,  the  British  populace.14 

The  people  of  Britain  began  to  share  Churchill's  will  to  resist  Germany  following  Hitler's  invasion  of 
the  remainder  of  Czechoslovakia  because  of  his  previous  remonstrations  against  the  Munich  Agreement. 
By  the  beginning  of  the  war  on  September  1st,  much  of  the  population  supported  Churchill's  appoint- 
ment to  the  War  Cabinet.   This  desire  was  indicated  by  the  many  newspapers  that  ran  editorial  car- 
toons supporting  Churchill's  anti-appeasement  stance,  and,  therefore,  his  appointment  to  the  Cabinet.15 
As  the  war  went  on  -  and  went  badly  for  the  Allies  (with  the  failure  of  the  Norwegian  Campaign,  the 
German  invasion  of  France  and  Belgium,  etc.),  Parliament,  the  body  elected  to  represent  the  people, 
began  to  lose  faith  in  Chamberlain's  ability  to  lead  the  war  effort.    However,  the  opposing  Members  of 
Parliament  did  not  have  a  specific  alternative  for  Prime  Minister  -  anyone  would  do  except 


Chamberlain  (a  rough  paraphrase  of  Clement  Atlee's  sentiments1'1).    The  people  of  Britain  were  tired  of 
appeasement,  and  so,  they  wanted  a  leader  who  matched  their  desire  to  fight  the  Germans.    The  people 
of  Britain  found  that  leader  in  Winston  Churchill.    He  not  only  shared  their  goal  to  fight  Germany,  but 
he  also  possessed  the  ability  to  distill  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  the  nation  into  a  coherent  statement 
of  purpose.    He  communicated  his  two  goals  for  Britain  -  first,  to  defend  their  island  against  tin- 
impending  German  invasion,  and  second,  to  fight  until  victory  over  Germanv  -  through  the  speeches  he 
made  from  May  to  September  IO4O. 

Churchill  knew  the  people  of  Britain  were  in  favor  of  victory  based  on  public  opinion,  as  expressed  in 
newspapers,  polls,  etc.17  He  also  shared  the  same  history  with  these  people,  and  he  believed  that  they 
had  the  same  pride  in  Britain's  honor  and  glory  as  he  did.    And,  therefore,  if  they  were  proud  of  their 
heritage,  the  people  of  Britain  would  want  to  win  any  war  the  country  entered.    Churchill's  shrewd  real- 
ization was  that  the  reason  why  the  people  had  not  appeared  sufficiently  motivated  (at  least  enough  for 
Churchill)  under  Chamberlain  was  because  they  had  no  voice  to  state  their  thoughts  effectively.   By 
spring  1940,  the  people  refused  to  listen  to  Chamberlain  because  he  had  been  the  leader  of  the 
appeasers. 

Once  Churchill's  goals  and  the  goals  of  the  people  meshed  into  a  united  vision  for  Britain  during  the 
war,  Churchill  had  succeeded  in  achieving  Burns'  primaiy  characteristic  of  a  transforming  leader.    The 
people  of  Britain  now  identified  with  him  because  he  shared  their  goals,  so  Churchill  was  now  able  to 
influence  the  people  to  follow  his  ways  of  conducting  the  war  effort.    To  gain  acceptance  for  his  plan  of 
action  during  the  war,  he  relied  on  communication  with  the  people,  Burns'  second  attribute  of  a  trans- 
forming leader.    His  method  of  opening  and  maintaining  communications  involved  both  making 
speeches  and  appearing  in  public. 

Churchill  relied  primarily  on  his  speeches  and  public  appearances  to  open  and  maintain  lines  of  com- 
munication between  himself  and  the  people  of  Britain.    Almost  immediately  upon  becoming  Prime 
Minister,  he  began  making  speeches  in  the  House  of  Commons  (which  were  then  published  in  newspa- 
pers) and  subsequentlv  rebroadcasting  many  of  his  speeches  on  the  BBC.    His  first  promise  to  Britain 
came  on  Mav  13  when  he  offered  his  "blood,  toil,  tears,  and  sweat '  for  the  people  of  England.18  The 
statement  is  a  testament  to  Churchill's  eloquence,  patriotism,  and  connection  with  the  British  people. 
Each  of  these  elements  can  be  found  in  every  speech  he  made  before  and  during  the  Battle  of  Britain. 
However,  Churchill  maintained  that,  "it  fell  to  me  in  these  days  and  months  to  express  their  [the  British 
people]  sentiments  on  suitable  occasions.   This  I  was  able  to  do  because  they  were  mine  also. "1Q 

Churchill's  speeches,  some  of  which  reached  up  to  70%  of  the  population,  were  his  primaiy  method 
of  communicating  the  shared  goal  of  resistance  to  invasion  and  eventual  victory  over  Nazi  Germany.20 
The  best  example  of  Churchill's  presentation  of  his,  and  Britain  s,  goals  comes  from  speeches  he  gave 
between  May  and  September  19-iO.    In  his  "Blood,  Toil,  Tears  and  Sweat'  speech  (delivered  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  May  13th  -  the  first  speech  he  gave  after  becoming  Prime  Minister),  he  said, 
"what  is  our  policy?    I  will  say:  It  is  to  wage  war  by  sea,  land  and  air,  with  all  our  might  and  with  all 
our  strength...  to  wage  war  against  a  monstrous  tyranny,  never  surpassed... What  is  our  aim?  I  can 
answer  in  one  word:  Victory  -  victory  at  all  costs,  victory  in  spite  of  all  terror,  victory  however  long  and 
hard  the  road  may  be..."21    In  these  lines,  he  stated  his  goals  and  the  goals,  previously  not  well  articu- 
lated, of  the  British  people  for  the  entire  war,  and  also  demonstrated  British  unwillingness  to  admit 
defeat  even  against  great  odds.   His  strategic  use  of  phrases  like  "monstrous  tyranny    helped  consoli- 
date public  fear  and  hate  for  Nazi  Germany  into  the  desire  for  victory.   He  knew  that  a  catalyst-like 
fear  of  Nazi  rule  would  awaken  latent  patriotism  and  will  for  victory  in  the  entire  population.    His  use 
of  these  words  demonstrates  Burns'  concept  that  the  leader  can  influence  his  followers  by  communicat- 
ing his  desire  to  gratify  his  followers'  motives. 

Another  example  of  Churchill's  communication  of  Britain's  war  objectives  and  his  confidence  in  their 
achievement  can  be  found  in  his  'The  Few'  speech,  given  on  August  20th  (during  the  first  week  of  the 
Battle  of  Britain).    He  said, 

There  seems  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  new  kind  of  war  is  well  suited  to  the  genius  and 
resources  of  the  British  nation...  a  war  of  this  kind  will  be  more  favourable  to  us  than  the  som- 
bre mass  slaughters  of  the  Somme  and  Passchendaele.    It  is  a  case  of  the  whole  nation  fighting 
and  suffering  together,  that  ought  to  suit  us,  because  we  are  the  most  unified  of  nations. 


because  we  entered  the  war  upon  national  will  and  with  our  eyes  open...22 

Here  Churchill  outlined  the  reasons  why  he,  and  the  British  people,  believed  it  was  possible  to  win  a 
war  in  which  they  were  so  badly  outnumbered.  Again  Churchill  communicated  reasons  why  victory 
should  be  the  goal  of  the  entire  British  population. 

Churchill's  speeches  were  particularly  effective  for  communicating  with  the  British  public  for  several 
reasons,  including  his  eloquence,  word  choice,  and  his  use  of  patriotism.    His  eloquence  can  be  found  in 
every  speech  he  gave  during  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1940.    He  was  able  to  create  profound  emo- 
tion in  people  by  using  simple  but  powerful  words.   Most  of  the  words  used  in  his  speeches  contained 
only  one  or  two  syllables,  but  each  word  had  an  emotional  impact.    One  of  his  most  famous  lines, 
"Never  in  the  field  of  human  conflict  was  so  much  owed  by  so  many  to  so  few,1'  demonstrates  his  sim- 
plicity of  word  choice.23     Churchill  had  a  twofold  mission  when  using  short  words:  one,  to  convey  the 
emotional  connotations  of  the  words  to  his  listeners,  and  two,  to  make  sure  that  the  ordinarv  British  cit- 
izen could  understand  his  entire  speech.   At  this  time  only  a  small  portion  of  Britain  s  population  went 
to  university,  and  many  did  not  even  finish  their  secondary  education.24   Thus,  Churchill  was  able  to 
communicate  with  every  citizen  with  his  words,  not  just  the  educated  elite. 

Though  Churchill  constrained  himself  to  simple  words,  he  was  able  to  order  them   in  such  a  way  that 
made  a  great  impact  on  the  listener.   He  used  emotionally  loaded  words  to  create  mental  images  of 
eventual  victory  and  faith  in  Britain.   At  the  same  time,  Churchill  also  used  other  rhetorical  devices 
when  appropriate.   For  example,  Churchill  frequently  used  humor  to  lighten  the  mood  after  a  particu- 
larly depressing  portion  of  his  speech.   In  one  broadcast,  for  example,  he  referred  to  Mussolini  as  "the 
whipped  jackal"  and  to  Hitler  as  "a  guttersnipe."25  By  giving  the  people  of  Britain  something  to  laugh 
about,  he  helped  them  keep  a  more  positive  outlook  on  their  situation  than  would  otherwise  be  possi- 
ble. 

Churchill  also  used  his  speeches  to  demonstrate  his  patriotism.   In  his  "Finest  Hour"  speech,  given  on 
June  19,  1940,  Churchill  said,  "if  the  British  Empire  and  its  Commonwealth  last  for  a  thousand  years, 
men  will  still  say,  'This  was  their  finest  hour.'"26  In  this  statement  alone  he  gave  people  the  hope  that 
Britain  would  not  only  survive  the  war,  but  win,  and  the  hope  that  they  would  win  in  such  a  way  as  to 
make  themselves  the  most  important  generation  of  British,  above  even  the  Elizabethans  who  repelled 
the  Spanish  Armada  and  Georgians  who  halted  Napoleons  advance.27  His  historical  allusions  were  use- 
ful because  the  average  citizen  of  Britain  had  an  excellent  grasp  of  British  history,  and  he  was  referring 
to  their  greatest  triumphs,  with  which  the  majority  in  Britain  was  familiar.28 

The  second  way  Churchill  communicated  with  the  people  of  Britain  was  by  his  example  of  remaining 
in  London  and  continuing  to  work  and  to  visit  various  civilian  and  military  sites.   The  people  of  Britain 
admired  Churchill  for  his  courage  in  the  face  of  enemy  attack.   Throughout  the  Battle  of  Britain,  he 
remained  (for  the  most  part)  in  London.    He  suffered  with  all  other  Londoners  when  air  raids  would 
halt  work  in  the  middle  of  the  dav  or  wake  them  at  night.    Bv  sharing  their  suffering,  he  showed  the 
British  people  that  he  was  not  going  to  stop  working  just  because  the  Germans  decided  to  attack 
Britain,  and  this  courage  transmitted  itself  to  the  people  who  followed  his  example  and  continued  to  go 
to  work.   He  continued  to  reside  at  ten  Downing  Street  long  after  his  advisors  wished  because  he  want- 
ed to  show  that  the  Germans  could  not  remove  him  from  his  home.29 

The  air  raids  on  London  began  September  7th  and  continued  after  the  Battle  of  Britain  was  finished 
on  September  15th.30  After  air  raids,  Churchill  would  take  a  tour  of  London  to  see  the  damage  inflict- 
ed by  the  bombs.    On  these  occasions  the  people  of  London  could  see  their  leader  and  express  their 
thoughts  directly  to  him.    Following  an  early  August  raid,  the  Times  reported: 

In  one  village  through  which  he  passed  the  people  about  quickly  recognised  him.  and 
raised  their  hats  or  waved  their  hands.   Mr  Churchill,  who  seemed  to  be  in  the  best  of 
spirits,  acknowledged  their  greeting  and  smiled...  The  Prime  Minister  also  visited  a 
North  Eastern  shipyard.    He  spent  an  hour  there,  and  was  quickly  recognised  and 
loudly  cheered...  Workers  wives  gathered  at  the  gates  of  the  shipyard,  and  Mr 
Churchill,  impressed  by  the  warmth  of  his  welcome,  shouted,  "Are  you  downhearted ?" 
The  women-folk  responded  with  a  roar,  "No."31 

Another  similar  episode  was  recorded  by  General  Ismay  (Churchill's  liaison  with  the  military7).    He  and 
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Churchill  were  visiting  the  East  End  of  London  which  had  been  badly  damaged  in  the  raid  the  evening 
before.32  The  crowd  upon  seeing  him,  cried,  "'Good  old  Winnie.    We  thought  you'd  come  and  see  us. 
We  can  take.    Give  it  'em  back."'    Upon  hearing  these  words,  Churchill  broke  down,  and  an  old  woman 
noticed  and  announced,  "  '"You  see,  he  really  cares;  he's  crying.'"33   When  Churchill  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, people's  spirits  were  raised  and  morale  improved  in  the  areas  he  visited. 

In  addition  to  visiting  civilian  areas,  Churchill  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  traveling  all  over  Southern 
England  to  examine  defense  installations  and  to  visit  troops.    His  most  famous  visit  occurred  on 
September  15  at  Lxbridge,  command  post  for  the  Royal  Air  Force  (RAF)  group  in  charge  on  defending 
London.    That  day,  he  arrived  in  time  to  observe  the  most  decisive  air  fight  of  the  entire  Battle  of 
Britain.    Following  the  fight,  Goering34  changed  tactics  from  attacking  RAF  installations  to  attacking 
London  and  other  major  cities,  thus  ending  the  Battle  of  Britain  and  beginning  the  Blitz.35   On  another 
occasion  he  was  inspecting  a  group  of  soldiers  when  one  remarked,  "He's  a  pugnacious  looking  b...". 
The  soldier  was  reprimanded,  but  Churchill  was  amused  and  asked  for  leniency.36 

Churchill's  visits  to  military  installations  and  damaged  civilian  sites  demonstrated  his  care  for  the 
ordinary  British  citizen.    After  visiting  Ramsden  and  viewing  the  plight  of  a  woman  whose  house  had 
been  destroyed,  Churchill  introduced  legislation  that  would  immediately  increase  the  money  available 
to  air  raid  victims  to  rebuild  their  homes  and  businesses.37  He  was  also  moved  to  tears  after  witnessing 
the  results  of  German  air  raids.38   Churchill's  personal  communication  with  people  gave  them  a  sense  of 
their  own  importance  and  influence  in  his  Government.    This  belief  helped  Churchill  gauge  public  opin- 
ion, motives,  and  reactions,  which  is  Burns   third  characteristic  of  a  transforming  leader. 

Churchill  already  had  an  advantage  over  many  leaders  because  he  knew  that  the  people  of  Britain 
had  a  remarkable  common  knowledge  of  their  own  history.    By  knowing  the  history  of  Britain,  he  was 
able  to  determine  many  of  his  followers'  motives  for  wanting  to  resist  invasion  and  defeat  Germany.    In 
his  speeches,  he  showed  that  all  British  citizens  possess  a  remarkable  store  of  shared  historical  victories, 
which  he  then  used  to  reaffirm  the  belief  that  Britain  would  win  again.    However,  Churchill  did  not 
wrap  his  entire  speech  in  a  romantic  haze  of  past  victories.   He  knew  that  once  he  had  established  the 
public's  motivations,  he  could  anticipate  their  future  actions.    He  was  aware  that  the  people  would  lis- 
ten to  his  speeches  because  the  majority  of  the  British  media  was  censored,  so  people  were  starved  for 
information  about  the  war.  39    He  told  his  listeners  the  exact  situation  of  the  war  at  that  time,  complete 
with  estimated  casualties  and  material  losses.40  He  also  did  not  try  to  hide  the  fact  that  after  the  end  of 
the  Battle  of  France  the  British  would  be  fighting  alone.    His  honesty  appealed  greatly  to  the  people  in 
Britain  because  he  was  their  best  source  of  accurate  war  information.   He  also  believed  in  preparing 
Britain  for  impending  events.    In  his  May  19th  address  he  began  warning  that  Britain  would  be 
attacked  after  the  Battle  of  France  (regardless  of  which  side  won  the  Battle)  by  saying,  "when  the 
ordeal  comes  upon  them,  and  come  it  will..."41  He  warned  the  citizens  again  after  the  evacuation  of 
Dunkirk,  "we  shall  prove  ourselves  once  again  able  to  defend  our  island  home...  if  necessary  for  years, 
if  necessary  alone..."42  These  speeches  appealed  to  the  people  because  it  warned  them  of  the  upcoming 
difficulties,  but  gave  them  hope  that  they  would  eventually  cease.    Churchill  believed  that  it  was  impor- 
tant to  keep  the  people  informed  about  future  events  so  that  they  could  be  prepared  for  the  hardships 
they  were  going  to  face.   By  telling  the  people  the  truth  about  the  war.  he  knew  that  their  responses 
indicated  his  true  level  of  support  among  his  followers.    His  ability  to  gauge  public  opinion  was  one  of 
his  greatest  strengths  during  the  Battle  of  Britain.    He  knew  exactly  what  people  needed  to  hear,  and  he 
used  this  knowledge  to  tailor  his  speeches  to  meet  their  needs  (whether  it  be  humor  to  lighten  the 
mood,  or  more  reality  to  prevent  reckless  confidence).43 

The  final  characteristic  of  a  transforming  leader,  according  to  Burns,  is  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the 
shared  goals.   The  first  goal  -  the  defense  of  Britain  against  German  invasion  -  held  the  most  important 
position  during  the  summer  of  1940.    Small  raids  had  begun  in  July  and  the  scale  of  attacks  had  grad- 
ually increased  into  August.   The  actual  Battle  of  Britain  lasted  from  mid- August  until  September  15th. 
During  the  first  three  weeks,  the  Germans  attacked  the  Royal  Air  Force  (RAF)  air  bases.   However, 
beginning  September  7th,  the  Luftwaffe  began  attacking  large  cities,  especially  London.    The  climax  of 
the  Battle  occurred  September  15th.  with  the  defeat  of  the  Luftwaffe  in  the  largest  engagement  of  the 
entire  Battle.    Following  the  end  of  the  Battle  of  Britain,  the  Blitz  began  and  continued  for  several 
months  with  German  bombing  raids  on  British  cities.44 

To  defend  Britain,  Churchill  used  a  variety  of  skills  and  techniques.    He  appointed  himself  as  Minister 


of  Defense,  demonstrating  his  willingness  to  carry  out  the  shared  goal  of  defense  of  Great  Britain.     In 
his  dual  role  as  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Defense,  he  was  both  imaginative  and  versatile.   He  was 
constantly  coming  up  with  ideas,  many  ridiculous  and  impossible  to  implement,  but  also  many  brilliant 
and  useful  suggestions.    One  of  his  most  useful  ideas  involved  the  refinement  of  the  air  raid  warning 
system  so  that  only  areas  facing  imminent  attack  were  forced  to  take  cover  (rather  than  large  sections 
of  London,  for  example,  that  never  even  saw  an  airplane).45   Churchill's  responsibilities  as  Minister  of 
Defense  were  never  formally  defined  because  the  position  had  not  existed  prior  to  May  1940.   However, 
by  taking  this  title,  he  essentially  made  himself  the  final  authority  for  all  war  related  matters,  thus 
showing  the  public  that,  in  Harry  Truman's  words,  'the  buck  stops  here.  '46 

His  self-appointment  as  Minister  of  Defense  symbolized  Churchill  single-minded  attention  that  he 
would  pay  to  Britain's  war  effort.   During  the  Battle  of  Britain  he  concerned  himself  with  all  branches 
of  the  military  -  receiving  reports  on  their  readiness,  visiting  various  installations,  and  planning  (along 
with  the  commanders)  both  defensive  and  offensive  actions.   The  most  visible  aspect  of  this  was  his 
involvement  in  the  planning  of  offensives,  thereby  demonstrating  his  commitment  to  the  second  goal  of 
Britain  -  eventual  victory  over  Germany.    In  his  speech  given  on  August  20th  he  was  already  looking 
ahead  to  offensives  for  1941  and  1942.   By  giving  the  people  of  Britain  something  to  look  forward  to, 
he  kept  them  from  feeling  like  victims  during  the  Battle  of  Britain,  even  though  they  were  having  to 
take  cover  in  bomb  shelters  on  a  daily  basis.47   Overall,  however,  he  was  usually  able  to  delegate  the 
planning  of  actual  campaigns  to  his  commanders.48 

Churchill  was  also  determined  to  maintain  a  united  political  front  to  match  the  united  civilian  desire 
to  fight  Germany.   To  this  end,  he  balanced  a  Coalition  Government  containing  former  appeasers  such 
as  Chamberlain  and  Halifax  with  Labour  leaders  (such  as  Clement  Atlee)  who  had  basically  forced 
Chamberlain  to  resign  the  Premiereship.49  By  keeping  Parliament  unified  (technically  607  Members 
were  part  of  his  Government),  he  helped  keep  the  British  people  unified  because  there  was  no  substan- 
tial Opposition  to  rally  support.50  In  fact,  Churchill  was  so  committed  to  a  unified  Government  that  he 
defended  the  appeasers  and  threatened  resignation  if  these  experienced  Cabinet  members  were  forced 
out  of  the  Government.51 

The  effectiveness  of  Churchill's  leadership  in  transforming  the  British  population  is  evident  in  the  rec- 
ollections and  writings  of  many  people  who  lived  in  Britain  during  this  time.    C.  P.  Snow  remembered 
that  even  though  times  were  difficult,  the  majority  of  the  population  seemed  happy  -  "a  kind  of  collec- 
tive euphoria."   The  British  realized  that  realistically  they  had  little  hope  of  winning  the  war,  but  Snow 
rarely  thought  about  it  because,  like  everyone  else,  he  was  "working  like  mad.  "52   Overall,  Churchill 
motivated  the  people  of  Britain  to  work  harder  in  the  pursuit  of  victory.    Soldiers  and  pilots  became 
more  determined  to  defend  Britain;  while  civilians  worked  even  harder  in  the  munitions  factories  to 
produce  sufficient  supplies,  first  to  defend  Britain  and  second  to  defeat  Hitler.    One  former  soldier,  Lord 
Carrington,  recalled, 
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in  the  summer  of  1940,  guarding  three  and  a  half  miles  of  beach  between  Hythe  and  Folkstone 
with  forty-eight  guardsmen,  forty-six  rifles,  two  Bren  guns  and  my  pistol  and  reflecting  with 
great  sympathy  on  the  appalling  fate  of  any  German  division  which  landed  on  my  beach.    We 
were  naive  and  no  doubt  stupid,  but  morale  and  leadership  plays  an  enormous  part  in  our  atti- 
tudes, and  nobody  who  was  alive  at  the  time  can  ever  forget  the  effect  of  Winston  Churchill  - 
his  presence,  his  manner,  his  speeches,  his  determination  and  his  courage  and  what  a  decisive 
effect  it  had  on  all  of  us.53 

Historians  (some  too  young  to  have  lived  during  the  Battle  of  Britain)  have  also  analyzed  the  impor- 
tance of  Churchill's  speeches.   Jablonsky  concluded  that  by  ""dramatizing  their  lives'  in  speeches  and 
telling  them  their  behavior  was  exactly  what  was  needed,  he  "transformed  the  British  people  into  a  col- 
lective, romantic  and  heroic  whole."54 

Churchill's  leadership  was  not  entirely  successful  during  the  Battle  of  Britain.   He  often  came  up  with 
impractical  military  plans  (such  as  invasion  of  Norway),  that  his  commanders,  especially  General 
Ismay,  and  his  private  secretaries  like  John  Colville  had  to  counter  to  prevent  a  military  disaster.55 
Though  these  were  often  difficult  for  his  staff  to  counter,  Churchill  never  ordered  an  offensive  or  other 
action  which  his  military  staff  unilaterally  refused.    However,  it  often  required  a  substantial  quantity  of 


time  to  talk  him  out  of  his  ideas,  which  wasted  a  lot  of  time. 

Churchill's  leadership  during  the  Battle  of  Britain  was,  overall,  characteristic  of  James  MacGregor 
Burns  definition  of  transforming  leadership.    He  met  each  of  the  four  requirements  for  transforming 
leadership:  first,  address  the  followers  (and  their  own)  needs  and  use  them  to  gratify  motives:  second, 
establish  and  maintain  communications  between  leader  and  follower:  third,  evaluate  follower  motives, 
anticipate  actions,  and  estimate  support;  and  finally,  carry  out  the  shared  goal.    Bv  "inducing  his  fol- 
lowers11 to  act  for  their  shared  goals  of  defense  of  Great  Britain  and  final  victory  over  Germanv, 
Churchill  was  able  to  successfully  lead  the  British  during  "their  finest  hour.1' 
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George  Wallace  and  the  New  Conservatism 


David  Hansen 
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Alabama  at 
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interested  in  the  role  that 
George  Wallace  played 
in  the  new  conservatism 
movement  that  took 
place  in  the  U.S.  in  the 
J960's.    Wallace  was  one 
of  the  most  controversial 
figures  in  modern 
American  politics.   His 
legacy  in  Alabama  poli- 
tics continues  to  this 
day." 

David  is  a  senior  com- 
puter science  major  with 
a  minor  in  history  at 
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Birmingham  where  he  is 
a  member  of  the  Phi 
Kappa  Phi  Honor 
Societv. 


George  Wallace  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
politicians  in  recent  American  history.    Wallace  dared  to  challenge  the 
bureaucrats  in  Washington  that  were  perceived  by  millions  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  turbulent  changes  that  tore  at  the  social  and  political  fabric 
of  the  nation  in  the  1960s.   As  the  voice  of  the  silent  majority,  Wallace 
led  a  conservative  backlash  against  the  Washington  bureaucracy  that 
would  eventually  become  the  new  conservative  movement  of  the  1980s. 

In  his  book  The  Politics  of  Rage,  Dan  Carter  accurately  concludes  that 
George  Wallace  was  "the  most  influential  loser  in  twentieth-century 
American  politics1   (47-t).    Carter  documents  several  historic  events  that 
support  his  assertion  that  'Wallace  had  a  powerful  impact  upon  late- 
twentieth  century  American  politics    (8).     While  the  Washington 
bureaucrats  were  trying  to  re-engineer  society,  Wallace  was  addressing 
the  issues  that  mattered  most  to  the  working  class.    Issues  such  as  bus- 
ing, lawlessness,  morality,  welfare  and  affirmative  action  affected  these 
people  on  a  daily  basis.    They  watched  as  cities  burned  from  race  riots 
and  anti-war  protests  during  1968  and  looked  for  a  leader  that  support- 
ed their  traditional  values.    George  Wallace  stepped  forward  to  become 
their  de  facto  leader.   As  Carter  writes, 

The  genius  of  George  Wallace  lay  in  his  ability  to  link  tradition- 
al conservatism  to  an  earthy  language  that  voiced  powerful  cul- 
tural beliefs  and  symbols  with  a  much  broader  appeal  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans:  the  sanctity  of  the  traditional  family,  the 
centrality  of  overt  religious  beliefs,  the  importance  of  hard  work 
and  self-restraint,  the  celebration  of  the  autonomy  of  the  local 
community.  (12) 

Wallace  was  ahead  of  his  time  in  anticipating  the  conservative  mood 
that  was  to  sweep  the  nation  in  the  1980s.    Carter  states  that  "It  was 
Wallace  who  sensed  and  gave  voice  to  a  growing  national  white  back- 
lash in  the  mid-1960s"  (472).    He  suggests  that  this  backlash  lead  to 
the  rise  of  conservatives  such  as  Newt  Gingrich.    Carter  writes  about 
Wallace,  ""His  attacks  on  the  federal  government  have  become  the  gospel 
of  modern  conservatism;  his  angry  rhetoric,  the  foundation  for  the  new 
ground  rules  of  political  warfare"  (472).    Carter  does  not  expound  much 
on  the  linkage  between  Wallace  and  Gingrich  in  The  Politics  of  Rage 
leaving  these  details  to  another  book  he  wrote.  From  George  JJallace  to 
Newt  Gingrich:  Race  in  the  Conservative  Counterrevolution.  1963-199-t. 

Who  were  the  supporters  of  George  Wallace?    According  to  Zeskind, 
Michigan  sociologist  Donald  Warren  did  research  of  Wallace  supporters 
during  the  1968  presidential  campaign  and  referred  to  this  constituency 
as  the  Middle  American  Radicals  or  MARs.   Unlike  traditional  conserva- 
tives, MARsians  were  against  the  elite.    Unlike  liberals.  MARsians  were 
strongly  against  the  gains  being  made  by  blacks  and  other  special  inter- 
est groups.    Zeskind  states  that  MARsians  were  "caught  in  the  middle 
between  those  whose  wealth  gives  them  access  to  power  and  those  whose 
militant  organization  ...  gains  special  treatment  from  the  government." 
Many  of  these  people  were  working  class  immigrants  with  a  limited  edu- 
cation who  had  a  strong  sense  of  loyalty  to  America  and  traditional  val- 
ues. 


Not  long  after  becoming  governor,  Wallace  had  his  first  national  showdown  with  the  Washington 
bureaucrats.   His  stand  in  the  schoolhouse  door  in  1963  was  a  pivotal  moment  concerning  the  question 
of  how  much  power  should  the  federal  government  possess  in  determining  the  affairs  of  individual 
states.   Although  Wallace  knew  that  he  would  lose  the  battle  of  keeping  the  University  of  Alabama  seg- 
regated, he  succeeded  in  demonstrating  how  far  the  federal  government  would  go  in  exercising  its 
authority  over  an  individual  state.   He  dared  to  go  toe-to-toe  with  Kennedy  and  the  Washington  elites 
whom,  according  to  Wallace,  "  'couldn't  park  their  bicycles  straight '"  (Carter,  335). 

Wallace  discovered  an  audience  for  his  conservative  message  outside  of  the  South  during  his  "Ivy 
League  Tour"  of  1963.    Carter  states  that  the  second  half  of  his  speech  at  Harvard  was  "low-key  and 
thoughtful"  and  that  Wallace  stayed  away  from  racial  references  instead  focussing  on  constitutional 
analysis  (197).   Wallace  went  on  to  visit  Dartmouth,  Smith  and  Brown  during  which  he  spoke  to  thou- 
sands and  received  much  coverage  in  the  New  England  press.   According  to  Carter,  "the  venture  gave 
him  status  and  legitimacy"  (198). 

At  the  start  of  the  presidential  primaries  of  1964,  Wallace  made  a  trip  to  Milwaukee  to  give  a  speech 
to  a  packed  auditorium  of  Polish-Americans  who  were  tired  of  Washington  bureaucracy  and  recent 
changes  in  America.     During  his  speech  Wallace  lashed  out  at  the  State  Department,  the  godless 
Supreme  Court  that  recently  removed  prayer  and  bible  reading  in  schools,  racial  quota  systems  and  the 
Communist  influences  in  the  country.   According  to  Carter,  Wallace  received  thirty-four  ovations  in  his 
forty-minute  speech.    Carter  states  that  Wallace  would  always  remember  this  inspirational  moment 
throughout  his  political  career  (207). 

Wallace  enjoyed  much  popularity  as  the  major  leader  of  the  conservative  backlash.   His  segregation- 
ist views,  however,  kept  him  from  ever  becoming  a  serious  contender  for  president  outside  of  the  South. 
Instead  of  focussing  on  a  strategic  vision  of  a  countiy  free  from  prejudice  and  discrimination,  Wallace 
continued  to  embrace  the  old-South  politics  of  segregation  particularly  in  his  early  presidential  cam- 
paigns.   Early  in  his  political  career  Wallace  had  a  somewhat  moderate  position  on  race.   The  Alabama 
Department  of  Archives  and  History  states  that  Wallace  was  endorsed  by  the  NAACP  and  refused  the 
support  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  during  the  Alabama  gubernatorial  election  of  1958.    After  his  defeat  in 
1958  to  John  Patterson,  however,  Wallace  changed  to  a  strict  segregationist  position  that  he  used  in  a 
successful  bid  for  governor  of  Alabama  in  1962. 

While  millions  of  Americans  supported  his  conservative  views  on  politics  they  were  not  willing  to  put 
such  a  racial  extremist  in  the  White  House.   Most  people  in  the  country  wanted  to  move  forward  slow- 
ly, if  not  cautiously,  with  the  elimination  of  segregation.   President  Johnson  captured  this  sentiment 
when  he  lectured  Wallace  during  a  White  House  visit  in  1965.    Carter  writes  that  Johnson  told  Wallace 
to  "stop  looking  back  to  1865  and  start  planning  for  2065'"  (253).  The  vivid  images  of  the  1963 
church  bombing  in  Birmingham  and  Alabama  state  troopers  attacking  peaceful  marchers  in  Selma  in 
1965  were  still  fresh  in  the  nation's  memory. 

During  the  1968  presidential  campaign  Wallace's  focus  shifted  from  segregation  to  the  bureaucracy 
in  Washington.    Carter  writes  that  Wallace  "lambasted  back-alley  muggers,  urban  rioters,  HEW 
bureaucrats,  federal  judges,  and — most  of  all — 'out-of-touch  politicians'  who  led  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  parties"  (334).   During  1968,  thousands  of  people  jammed  stadiums  and  auditoriums 
throughout  the  country  to  see  him  and  thousands  more  sent  money.     Wallace  capitalized  on  the  con- 
servative backlash  that  was  sweeping  the  nation.   Huck  writes  that 

the  1968  Wallace  campaign  became  the  blueprint  for  conservative  populism.  Subsequent  con- 
servatives were  careful  to  avoid  Wallace's  blatant  racism,  however  it  taught  them  that  the  lib- 
eral remedies  to  racial  injustice  were  wearing  thin  with  many  key  white  voters.  These  voters 
would  eventually  be  called  "Reagan  Democrats"  and  would  become  the  cornerstone  to  the 
future  Republican  Presidential  majority. 

Richard  Nixon  saw  Wallace  as  a  formidable  challenger  for  conservative  voters  of  the  white  South  and 
the  blue-collar  North.    Carter  states  that  Nixon  contributed  $400,000  to  Albert  Brewer  in  his  unsuc- 
cessful run  against  Wallace  in  1970  for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  governor.   Nixon  also  pushed 
for  an  IRS  investigation  into  charges  of  corruption  of  the  Wallace  administration  (389).   The  IRS  even- 
tually ended  the  investigation  when  Wallace,  allegedly  under  pressure  from  Nixon,  dropped  his  third- 
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party  candidacy  to  seek  the  Democratic  nomination  for  president  in  1972. 

As  evidence  of  the  conservative  influence  that  George  Wallace  had  on  Richard  Nixon,  Carter  writes 
that  Wallace's  victory  in  the  1970  Alabama  governor's  race  ""reinforced  Nixon's  drift  to  the  right.''   A 
right-wing  advisor  to  Nixon,  Patrick  Buchanan,  said  that  Wallace  "had  discovered  the  'social  issues  — 
drugs,  demonstrations,  pornography,  disruptions,  'kidlash,'  permissiveness,  violence,  riots,  crime."' 
Carter  states  that  Buchanan  urged  the  president  to  take  a  hard-line  conservative  stand  and  fight  for  the 
Wallace  vote  (396).    Buchanan  writes  that  Nixon  was  able  to  put  together  a  "New  Majority  coalition" 
that  was  dominant  in  politics  until  1992.   This  was  done  by  using  the  themes  of  Wallace  "...populism 
that  did  not  conflict  with  Republican  principles:  i.e.,  Wallace's  defiant  stand  against  the  elitist  media, 
soft-headed  judges,  radical  demonstrators,  arrogant  bureaucrats  and  timid  academics  who  refused  to 
stare  down  student  bullies." 

Carter  states  that  during  the  1972  presidential  election  Nixon  knew  voters  were  more  concerned 
about  conservative  issues  such  as  busing,  crime,  and  inflation  than  they  were  for  Vietnam  (423). 
Wallace,  who  had  a  strong  anti-busing  stand,  boasted  that  a  win  in  the  Florida  primary  would  make 
Nixon,  who  had  been  ambivalent  on  the  issue  of  busing,  take  a  strong  stand  on  the  issue.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  of  the  Wallace  victory  in  Florida,  Nixon  made  a  televised  speech  calling  for  a  moratorium 
on  new  busing  (425).   According  to  Carter  the  electorate  who  gave  Wallace  a  victory  in  the  Florida  pri- 
mary was  three  to  one  in  favor  of  an  anti-busing  amendment  and  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  an  amendment 
reinstating  school  prayer  (424). 

The  conservative  views  of  Wallace  and  his  attacks  on  the  liberal    "'establishment  center"  during  the 
1972  campaign  were  in  stark  contrast  to  the  views  of  the  other  major  Democratic  candidate.  George 
McGovem.    Many  democrats  viewed  McGovern  as  being  too  liberal  and  in  particular  were  unhappy 
with  McGovern 's  call  for  a  pullout  from  Vietnam  and  more  funding  of  welfare.    Many  saw  McGovern  as 
being  too  concerned  with  fringe  issues  such  as  legalization  of  marijuana,  amnesty  for  Vietnam  draft 
dodgers  and  legalization  of  abortion  instead  of  mainstream  issues.    Opinion  polls  indicated  that  people 
trusted  Nixon  over  McGovern  especially  regarding  Vietnam.    Carter  states  that  Nixon  was  pleased  in 
how  well  his  plans  for  the  campaign  were  going  and  that  the  Wallace  and  Nixon  camps  were  working 
almost  hand  in  glove  (432-433). 

Wallace's  conservative  crusade  continued  with  the  1976  presidential  campaign.    His  message  was  still 
the  same  but  now  he  was  wheelchair-bound.    According  to  the  video  Setting  the  Hoods  on  Fire, 
Wallace  was  handicapped  in  the  election  by  his  disability.   Unlike  they  did  for  FDR,  the  press  did  not 
refrain  from  taking  unflattering  shots  of  Wallace  as  he  was  being  loaded  into  cars  or  into  his  wheel- 
chair.  The  video  goes  on  to  say  that  the  public  was  not  ready  for  a  wheelchair-bound  president  in 
1976  and  instead  a  newcomer  to  national  politics,  Jimmy  Carter,  defeated  Wallace  in  the  Florida  pri- 
marv.   The  loss  in  Florida  signified  the  end  of  Wallace's  quest  to  become  president.   Jimmy  Carter  went 
on  to  win  the  presidency,  but  he  was  not  the  one  to  carry  on  Wallace  s  themes.    It  was  not  until  1980 
that  Wallace  would  find  his  conservative  torchbearer  in  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  conservative  backlash  of  the  1960s  would  have  taken  place  with  or  without  George  Wallace. 
But  it  would  not  have  had  the  impact  that  it  did  without  Wallace  at  the  helm.    Wallace  was  a  savvy7 
and  charismatic  speaker  who  had  a  special  affinity  with  the  people  who  made  up  the  conservative 
movement.    In  a  time  of  turmoil  Wallace  understood  their  problems  and  shared  their  beliefs.   He  spoke 
to  them  in  plain  English  and  was  willing  to  go  head-to-head  with  the  Washington  bureaucracy  even  if 
it  meant  defeat.   Wallace  was  more  interested  in  making  a  point  than  winning  the  battle.    Admired  and 
despised,  controversial  and  outspoken,  George  Wallace  succeeded  in  building  the  foundation  for  the 
new  conservative  movement  in  American  politics. 


ii 
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Adolf  Hitler,  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  Gandhi,  and  John  F.  Kennedy 
are  all  famous  names  in  our  world  history.    Whether  or  not  vou  feel  they 
were  right  in  their  actions  and  the  decisions  they  made  does  not  distract 
from  the  fact  that  they  were  leaders.    Throughout  history  we  have  seen 
many  different  leaders,  some  have  been  ethical  and  just  in  their  behav- 
ior and  others  not.    Some  are  remembered  as  great  and  others  not. 
What  makes  a  leader  standout  in  history  as  great?    What  effects  does 
ones  ethical  leadership  have  on  their  legacy?    What  exactly  is  leader- 
ship, and  what  exactly  are  ethics?    These  questions  are  all  important  in 
understanding  why  some  prominent  figures  are  celebrated  and  others 
used  as  classic  examples  of  leadership  gone  wrong. 

To  start  answering  these  questions,  one  needs  a  basic  understanding  of 
the  concept  of  leadership  and  ethics.   The  definition  of  leadership  has 
changed  over  the  years.    In  the  1920  s  leadership  was  thought  of  as  "the 
ability  to  impress  the  will  of  the  leader  on  those  led  and  induce  obedi- 
ence, respect,  loyalty,  and  cooperation,    (Ciulla,  1998.  11).    This  defini- 
tion has  been  changed  to  the  more  modern  version  of  the  1990s, 
''Leadership  is  an  influence  relationship  between  leaders  and  followers 
who  intend  real  changes  that  reflect  their  mutual  purposes,"  (Giulla, 
1998,  11).   The  common  thread  of  the  definition  through  the  vears  is 
the  act  or  process  that  gets  people  to  achieve  or  do  something.    What 
changes  in  the  definitions  throughout  time  is  the  wav  the  leader  leads 
them  to  this  action    (Ciulla,  1998).    Every  leader  in  turn  has  their  per- 
sonal definition  of  leadership.   Harry  Truman  thought,  "A  leader  is  a 
man  who  has  the  ability  to  get  other  people  to  do  what  they  don't  want 
to  do,  and  like  it,"  (qtd.  in  Ciulla,  1998,  22).   Whereas  Truman  thought 
of  leadership  as  convincing  followers,  Adolf  Hitler  chose  a  different 
course  when  he  stated,  "Whatever  goal  man  has  reached  is  due  to  his 
originality  plus  his  brutality"  (qtd.  in  Ciulla,  1998,  23). 

According  to  Professor  Al  Gini  of  Lovola  Lniversitv  Chicago,  ethics 
then  is  "the  assessment  and  evaluation  of  values,  because  all  of  life  is 
value  laden,-"  (Gini,  1998,  36).   Another  definition  states,  "Ethics  are 
the  norms  that  a  community  defines  and  institutionalizes  to  prevent 
individuals  from  pursuing  self-interest  at  the  expense  of  others,"  (Costa. 
1998,  71).    These  values,  whether  right  or  wrong,  affect  us  in  our 
everydav  actions  and  decision-making  (Gini.  1998).    Therefore  leaders' 
personal  ethics  or  values  are  what  influence  their  decisions  and  how 
they  choose  to  lead.    Tom  Peters  and  Bob  Waterman  tied  the  two  con- 
cepts together  when  they  said,  "The  real  role  of  leadership  is  to  manage 
the  values  of  an  organization,"  (qtd.  in  Gini,  1998.  36).    This  stated  all 
leadership  becomes  moral  leadership  (Gini.  1998). 

What  then  causes  some  leaders  to  make  ethical  decisions  and  others 
not?    In  the  business  world,  academicians  David  M.  Messick  and  Max 
H.  Bazerman  in  their  article,  "Ethical  Leadership  and  the  Psychology  of 
Decision  Making,"  propose  that  unethical  business  decisions  come  from 
"psychological  tendencies  that  foster  poor  decision  making,  both  from 
an  ethical  an  a  rational  perspective/   (1996.  par.  2).   The  authors  feel 
that  unethical  choices  come  from  mistakes  made  in  calculating  the  risks 
and  likelihood  s,  and  in  the  way  we  gather  information  (Messick  and 
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Bazerman,  1996).    There  are  three  types  of  theories  used  in  decision-making:   theories  about  the 
world,  theories  about  other  people  (dividing  "we"  from  "they"),  and  theories  about  ourselves  (Messick 
and  Bazeman,  1996).    Problems  arise  in  all  three  of  these  areas,  but  can  be  overcome  if  one  is  aware. 
Messick  and  Bazeman  give  three  criteria  to  focus  on  the  achieve  this,  quality,  breadth,  and  honesty. 

Quality  means  to  fully  assess  the  situation  and  consider  all  possible  consequences  of  each  potential 
action.   They  give  the  example  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  handling  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs  and  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis.   The  major  difference  which  caused  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  to  be  successful  where  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  was  not  is  that  in  the  former  Kennedy  encouraged  nonconforming  ideas  and  included  people  with 
different  political  orientations  (Messick  and  Bazerman,  1996).   This  discouraged  groupthink,  the 
process  that  sabotaged  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

Breadth,  being  wide  in  extent  or  scope,  is  both  ethical  and  strategically  sound,  to  do  the  right  thing 
and  the  smart  thing.   Breadth  avoids  alienating,  inviting  opposition,  resentment,  and  hostility  from 
those  who  are  affected  by  decisions  (Messick  and  Bazeman,  1996). 

The  last  criterion,  honesty,  is  based  on  openness  and  conscience.    If  one  is  too  embarrassed  to  openly 
reveal  all  that  a  policy  entails  that  should  be  a  red  flag  that  the  project  or  policy  may  not  be  ethical. 
This  also  includes  being  honest  to  ones  self  (Messick  and  Bazerman,  1996).    It  is  easy  to  talk  ones  self 
into  an  action  that  is  not  right,  as  a  leader  one  must  try  to  avoid  this. 

The  question  now  is  Do  ethics  matter?    And  if  so,  why?    In  S.  D.  Parks'  article,  "Is  It  Too  Late? 
Young  Adults  and  the  Formation  of  Professional  Ethics,"  Parks  stresses  that  there  is  strong  evidence 
demonstrating  the  importance  of  moral  education  in  young  adults  (Parks,  1993).   The  true  conse- 
quence of  amoral  leadership  is  not  that  one  can't  be  believed  but  that  he  can  believe  no  one  else 
(Berglas,  1997).   Another  consequence  is  the  inability  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.    There  is  a 
trend  in  unethical  behavior  that  is  growing.   Recent  statistics  from  R.  M.  Kidder's  How  Good  People 
Make  Tough  Choices  reveal  alarming  attitudes  in  high  schools. 

65%  of  high  schoolers  said  that  faced  with  an  important  test  they  had  not  studied  for  they  would 
copy  a  good  students  work.   Three  in  five  high  school  students  admitted  to  cheating  on  a  test  at  least 
once  in  high  school.     (Kidder,  1995,  49)   It  does  not  stop  after  high  school.   There  is  a  high  percentage 
of  cheating  going  on  at  our  nations  higher  learning  institutions,  and  no  doubt  after  graduation.   The 
frightening  trend  is  that  the  same  people  who  graduate  from  these  schools  today  are  our  leaders  tomor- 
row. 

What  then  determines  whether  or  not  one  becomes  an  ethical  person  or  leader?    The  answer  is  a 
strong  sense  of  ethical  obligation  that  one  has  instilled  inside  them.    In  his  book,  Greatness:    Who 
Makes  History  and  Why   D.  K.  Simonton  refers  to  Lawerence  Kohlberg's  six  moral  stages.   Kohlberg,  a 
pioneer  in  the  study  of  moral  development,  argues  that  there  are  six  moral  stages  that  people  are 
placed  in  and  that  they  move  from  one  stage  to  the  next  as  they  advance  from  childhood  to  adulthood. 
The  six  stages  are  as  follows: 

1 .  Obedience  and  punishment:   Primarily  a  childhood  stage  where  one  obeys  those  who  have 
power  over  them  because  they  can  punish  them  for  breaking  the  rules.   The  rules  are  arbi- 
trary instead  of  rational. 

2.  Individualism,  instrumental  purpose,  and  exchange:   Decisions  are  made  only  on  the  basis 
of  what  will  increase  a  person's  pleasure  and  decrease  their  pain.   They  realize  others  do 
this  too  and  enter  into  exchanges  that  benefit  both  parties. 

3.  Interpersonal  accord,  relationship  reservation,  and  conformity:   People  want  to  develop 
close  relationships  to  others  and  feel  a  responsibility  to  live  up  to  societies  expectations  of 
what  is  good  or  nice.   They  conform  to  gain  social  approval.   This  stage  is  typical  of  junior 
high  students. 

4.  Social  accord  and  system  maintenance:   People  feel  it  is  their  moral  duty  to  obey  the  laws 
that  everyone  in  their  society  must  obey  and  that  this  is  necessary  to  preserve  a  sense  of 
order.   This  is  the  highest  stage  most  American  adults  reach  according  to  Kohlberg. 

5.  Social  contract,  utility,  and  individual  rights:  People  recognize  and  appreciate  different 
opinions  and  values  in  a  society.  They  feel  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  is 
important  but  also  realize  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  certain  rights  and  privileges. 

6.  Universal  ethical  principles:   Few  people  make  it  to  this  highest  stage.   This  is  the  stage 
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where  "moral  standards  are  self-chosen  principles  that  apply  to  all  humanity... These 
abstract  principles  are  then  the  final  arbitrator  of  the  justice  of  any  law  or  contract," 
(Simonton,  1994,  p.  262).    People  at  the  sixth  stage  always  put  themselves  in  other  people 
shoes  before  making  a  decision.    (Simonton,  1994) 

At  this  top  level  a  person's  conscience  may  drive  them  to  disobey  unethical  laws.  This  is  the  stage  at 
which  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  was  at  when  he  wrote  "Letter  from  Birmingham  Jail  in  1963,  when  jus- 
tifying being  in  jail  because  segregation  laws  are  unethical  (Simonton,  1994). 

Obviously  people  are  at  all  different  stages  of  morality.    How  do  people  move  from  one  stage  to  the 
next?    Can  ethics  be  taught?    According  to  Sharon  Daloz  Parks,  young  adults  in  their  twenties,  and 
thirties  are  at  the  optimal  point  in  their  life  for  forming  the  norms  and  potential  of  "the  moral  vision 
that  will  ground  then  ethical  choices  embedded  in  daily  decisions  and  actions."  (Parks,  1993,  p  13). 
Studies  show  that  moral  development  can  continue  into  adulthood,  and  that  dramatic  changes  can 
occur  particularly  in  the  context  of  post-graduate  study  (Parks,  1993). 

Still  there  are  those  who  feel  that  by  the  time  one  reaches  their  twenties  it  is  too  late.   They  feel  that 
students  are  set  in  their  ways  and  that  you  can't  teach  "an  old  dog  new  tricks."   Conventional  thought 
groups  ethical  growth  with  character  formation,  which  tends  to  level  off  around  the  age  of  ten  or 
twelve.    "Good  early-childhood  habituation  in  the  moral  realm,  nor  a  capacity  for  empathy,  nor  "good 
personal  character"  [are]  sufficient  for  guiding  the  decision  making  of  the  professional  business  man- 
ager in  the  contemporary  world,"  (Parks,  1993,  pp. 14-15).    Parks  gives  a  comparison  example  that 
just  because  a  three  year  old  that  is  very  articulate  and  arguable  does  not  mean  they  have  the  ability  to 
be  a  lawyer;  they  need  the  education  and  training.    A  person  who  appears  to  be  moral  earlv  in  life 
gains  from  further  ethical  education  (Parks,  1993). 

One  lesson  that  can  be  taught  to  leaders  is  that  shared  values  make  a  difference  (Kouzes  and  Posner, 
1995).   James  M.  Kouzes,  executive  fellow  in  the  Center  for  Innovation  and  Entrepreneurship,  Leavey 
School  of  Business,  Santa  Clara  University,  and  Barry  Z.  Posner,  professor  of  leadership  at  Santa  Clara 
University,  in  their  article,  "Seven  Lessons  for  Leading  the  Voyage  to  the  Future,"  list  nine  actions  to 
partake  in  to  establish  this  lesson: 

-  foster  strong  feelings  of  personal  effectiveness 

-  promote  high  levels  of  loyalty  to  the  organization 

-  facilitate  consensus  about  key  organizational  goals  and  the  organizations  stakeholders 

-  encourage  ethical  behavior 

-  promote  strong  norms  about  working  hard  and  caring 

-  reduce  levels  of  job  stress  and  tension 

-  foster  pride  in  the  organization 

-  facilitate  understanding  about  job  expectations 

-  foster  teamwork  and  esprit  de  corps 

Agreement  on  long  and  short-term  values  creates  a  sense  of  direction  to  both  the  leader  and  follower 
(Kouzes  and  Posner,  1995). 

Since  ethics  can  be  taught,  what  distinguishes  a  good  leader  from  the  rest?    Credibility  and  capabili- 
ty according  to  Dave  Ulrich,  Professor  of  Business  Administration  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  in  his 
article,  "Credibility  x  Capability."    Credibility  deals  with  whether  or  not  those  leaders  lead  trust, 
respect,  admire,  and  enjoy  working  for  them  and  if  they  feel  that  they  have  an  emotional  and  personal 
bond  with  the  leader.    Capability  addresses  the  leaders  ability  to  make  their  organization  successful. 
This  includes  shaping  a  vision,  creating  a  commitment  to  this  vision,  developing  a  plan  of  action,  and 
holding  people  accountable  for  making  things  happen  (Ulrich,  1996).    ""Leaders  who  demonstrate  both 
credibility  and  capability  will  engender  passion  and  performance,  resolve  and  results,  commitment  and 
competence.    They  will  be  individuals  who  have  strong  characters  and  who  also  build  strong  organiza- 
tions that  do  not  depend  on  their  characters  for  success,"  (Ulrich,  1996,  p.  217).    Ulrich  goes  on  to 
give  five  steps  for  "leaders  to  take  to  turn  aspirations  into  actions  at  both  the  personal  and  organiza- 
tional levels:" 
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-  Assessment:    assess  strengths  and  weakness  and  acknowledge  them. 

-  Articulation:    articulate  goals  and  directions  through  missions  and  organizations 
visions. 

-  Allocation:    allocate  resources  such  as  time  and  accessibility;  building  in  time  for  others 
builds  credibility. 

-  Attention:    focus  attention  by  specifying  a  few  key  priorities  but  recognizing  interests 
not  meet  by  majority  rule. 

-  Accountability:    ensure  accountability;  establish  a  ureturn-and-report1,  process. 
(Ulrich,  1996) 

With  these  steps  the  leaders  of  the  future  will  be  able  to  be  recognized  by  what  they  deliver,  by  their 
expertise  and  competence,  what  they  shape,  the  mind-sets  they  build,  and  for  both  "great  personal 
credibility  and  for  exceptional  organization  capabilities,"'  (Ulrich,  1996,  p. 219). 

Ethics  are  essential  to  sound  leadership;  whatever  one's  definition  of  leadership  mavbe.   Ethics  can  be 
taught  and  must  be  used  if  leadership  is  to  be  effective.   For  a  leader  to  sidestep  ethics  in  disregard  is 
bound  to  leave  their  leadership  in  shambles  in  the  history  books. 
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On  July  19  every  major  newspaper  in  the  country  most  likely  had 
similar  headlines — "Woman  Given  Top  Position  at  a  Dow  30.    The  sto- 
ries that  followed  these  headlines  announced  that  Carly  Fiorna  had  been 
named  chief  executive  of  Silicon  Valley  giant,  Hewlett  Packard.  These 
headlines  contrast  sharply,  however,  with  headlines  that  likely  appeared 
in  the  news  just  a  decade  earlier,  updating  the  country  on  the  current 
discrimination  case  at  the  Supreme  Court,  Price  v.  Hopkins.  This  case 
made  public  the  story  of  a  woman,  Ann  Hopkins,  who  was  not  given  the 
same  opportunity  for  promotion  as  a  male  counterpart  despite  the  fact 
that  she  brought  in  $40  million  worth  of  business.  While  the  story  of 
Hopkins  is  regrettable,  the  story  of  Fiorna  might  never  have  been  reality 
if  the  Hopkins'  case  had  not  shed  light  on  the  existence  of  sex  stereotyp- 
ing and  gender  discrimination.  Although  a  slightly  increasing  number  of 
women  are  receiving  leadership  positions  like  Fiorna,  a  large  number  of 
women  face  situations  similar  to  Hopkins.   Despite  advances  in  the  job 
market  in  the  job  market  over  the  years,  the  simple  fact  is  that  women 
hold  a  disproportionately  low  number  of  leadership  positions,  and  few 
opportunities  to  attain  such  positions. 

In  the  United  States  women  constitute  46%  of  all  workers,  with  45% 
of  those  in  executive,  managerial,  or  administrative  positions.  While 
these  numbers  may  seem  to  suggest  equality,  the  statistics  on  actual 
leadership  status  indicate  that  only  four  percent  of  the  five  highest  earn- 
ing officers  in  the  Fortune  500  and  .4%  of  the  CEOs  are  females  (Eagly 
and  Karau).  Numerous  theories  attempt  to  explain  the  small  percentage 
of  women  leaders  in  business  organizations  as  well  as  other  societal 
group,  yet  none  have  been  able  to  fully  account  for  the  gender  gap  in 
leadership.  Social  psychologists,  however,  may  have  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant hypotheses.  With  decades  of  evidence  revealing  significant  dif- 
ferences in  the  leadership  styles  of  men  and  women,  social  psychologists 
assert  the  impact  these  differences  have  on  the  number  of  males  versus 
females  who  emerge  as  leaders,  the  effectiveness  of  females  and  males  as 
leaders,  and  the  barriers  preventing  women  from  gaining  a  top  leader- 
ship positions  in  today  's  society 

In  general,  most  research  distinguishes  the  leadership  style  of  men  as 
agentic,  or  task-oriented,  and  women's  style  as  communal,  or  socioem- 
tional  (Basow  71).  Psychologists  also  point  out  mens  inclination  to  lead 
in  an  autocratic  or  directive  manner,  allowing  little  subordinate  partici- 
pation, and  women's  tendency  to  manage  in  a  more  democratic  style, 
encouraging  participation  of  the  group  (Eagly  and  Johnson  236). 
Women's  socioemotional,  participator)7  inclinations  support  other  com- 
mon descriptions  of  female  leaders,  including  friendliness,  flexibility, 
empathy,  and  enthusiasm.  Females  are  also  noted  for  their  desire  for 
group  achievement  over  self-enhancement  as  well  as  their  highly  com- 
municative, interpersonal  natures  (Claes  8).  Men,  on  the  other  hand, 
typically  are  described  as  being  more  self-serving,  less  concerned  with 
emotional  needs  (Claes  8),  as  well  as  "assertive,  controlling,  and  confi- 
dent" in  their  leadership  roles  (  Eagly  and  Karau  574). 

While  it  universally  accepted  that  men  and  women  differ  in  cognitive 
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and  emotive  processes,  the  overall  distinction  between  the  two  sexes  as  task-oriented  and  socioemotion- 
al  leaders  does  not  necessarily  illustrate  an  inherent  biological  difference.  Rather,  these  differences 
reflect  gender  roles  or  stereotypes  held  by  humans.  Stereotypes  form  when  people  cognitively  categorize 
themselves  and  others  (a  naturally  occurring  process)  and  then  make  generalizations  about  members  of 
other  groups.  People  often  develop  stereotypes  as  a  way  to  simplify  complexities.  Because  of  its  domi- 
nant visibility  and  distinctness,  sex  is  a  regular  source  for  categorizing  and  stereotyping  (Hopkins 
1064).  In  fact,  research  has  shown  that  people  categorize  others  on  sex  more  often  than  on  ethnicity, 
age,  or  employment,  and  hold  steadfastly  to  stereotypes  based  on  sex  (Eagly  and  Karau  574-75). 
These  sex  stereotypes,  or  gender  roles,  not  only  describe  typical  characteristics  of  males  and  females, 
but  they  also  create  social  norms  about  how  women  and  men  should  behave  (Hopkins  1064-65).  In 
1987,  Alice  Eagly,  a  psychologist  known  for  her  meta-analytic  studies  on  gender  and  leadership,  pro- 
posed the  gender  role  theory,  which  maintains  that  people's  beliefs  on  "appropriate  behavior"  for  males 
and  females  guide  their  expectations  on  how  they  and  others  behave  (Eagly  and  Klonsky  5). 

In  one  of  Eagly  s  earliest  meta-analysis  on  gender  and  leadership  style,  she  and  fellow  researcher 
Blair  Johnson  found  the  stereotype  for  men  to  be  more  task-oriented  and  for  women  to  be  more  inter- 
personal leaders  present  in  laboratory  and  assessment  studies,  but  found  insignificant  differences 
between  the  sexes  on  the  task  and  interpersonal  dimensions  in  organizational  settings  (242).  Eagly  and 
Johnson  attribute  these  findings  to  the  fact  that  in  organizational  settings,  rules  for  behavior  are  explic- 
itly clear  and  leaders  are  selected  who  will  likely  comply  with  these  rules  (234).  Their  meta-analysis, 
however,  found  strong  support  for  the  autocratic  style  of  men  and  democratic  approach  of  women 
leaders  in  each  of  the  research  settings.  The  two  researchers  support  these  differences  with  the  argu- 
ment that  even  though  males  and  females  may  meet  the  same  hiring  criteria  in  organizations,  they  still 
have  inherently  different  personalities  and  social  skills  (247).  For  instance,  the  interpersonal  skills  of 
females  facilitate  a  democratic  style  of  management  since  such  leadership  requires  the  use  of  good 
communication,  negotiating,  and  relationship  building  (248). 

In  addition  to  classifying  gender  stereotypical  leadership  behaviors,  gender  roles  also  establish  gen- 
der-typical social  roles  that  hold  men  as  "breadwinners"  in  high  status  roles,  and  typify  women  as 
homemakers  in  low  status  roles  (  E  and  K  574).  Since  leaders  are  thought  of  as  successful,  dominant, 
and  directive,  it  follows  that  the  prototypical  leader,  especially  one  of  high  status,  would  hold  mascu- 
line traits.  The  fact  that  the  prototypical  leader  (another  instance  of  categorization  and  stereotyping) 
does  not  hold  traditionally  feminine  characteristics  creates  a  dilemma  for  women  attempting  to  lead. 
When  observers  see  women  acting  as  leaders,  their  stereotypes  are  activated  and  prejudices  develop 
from  the  inconsistencies  in  their  perception  of  women  as  acting  in  a  communal  way  and  expectation  of 
a  leader  to  be  more  agentic.  If  a  female  leader  acts  in  a  traditionally  feminine  manner — democratic, 
nurturing,  and  relationship-oriented — she  will  not  fit  perceivers  typecast  of  a  leader.  If  she  attempts  to 
act  in  a  particularly  masculine  way — directive,  confident,  and  autocratic — she  breaks  perceivers' 
stereotype  of  a  woman  (Eagly  and  Karau  575). 

Eagly  describes  this  phenomena  of  people  comparing  behavior  they  observe  with  stereotypes  in  her 
role  congruity  theory,  or  idea  that  congruity  between  roles  such  as  gender  and  leadership  roles  impact 
perceptions  and  their  consequences  of  prejudices  (Eagly  and  Karau  575).  Eagly  refers  to  a  1975  study 
in  which  male  and  female  managers  were  asked  to  describe  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  successful  middle 
manager.  Consistent  with  role  congruity,  both  male  and  female  subjects'  descriptions  of  the  successful 
manager  were  most  similar  to  their  descriptions  of  a  male  with  common  descriptors  such  as  "self-confi- 
dent, objective,  aggressive,  ambitious,  and  able  to  lead"  (575). 

Other  studies  also  reinforce  the  role  congruity  theory  by  revealing  the  prejudices  that  arise  against 
women  who  try  to  lead  in  ways  that  are  incongruent  with  their  gender  role,  revealing  that  women  who 
did  not  lead  in  submissive  or  autocratic  manner  were  less  accepted  and  described  as  being  inadequate- 
ly adjusted.  This  same  study,  which  was  performed  in  a  large  corporation,  also  revealed  that  women 
are  measured  on  two  dimensions.  First,  they  were  evaluated  as  a  woman  based  on  how  well  they  per- 
formed as  a  manager.  Second,  they  were  assessed  as  a  manager  by  the  level  to  which  they  acted  in  con- 
formity to  men's  ideals  about  how  a  woman  should  act  (Hopkins  1066).  Such  a  measure  obviously  cre- 
ates a  "double-bind"  situation  for  women  like  Ann  Hopkins,  who  may  have  been  successful  in  fulfilling 
the  duties  her  job  but  was  not  credited  for  her  success  because  she  "failed"  the  second  evaluation  by 
acting  in  a  masculine  way.  For  example,  reports  from  Hopkins's  case  reveal  that  Hopkins  behavior  at 
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work  was  described  as  ''outspoken,  independent,  sell-confident,  assertive,  and  courageous1  by  those  in 
her  support,  but  depicted  as  "overbearing,  arrogant,  sell-centered,  and  abrasive''  by  her  critics  (1065). 

The  negative  descriptions  of  Hopkins  are  not  unusual  for  females  leaders  as  revealed  bv  a  1995  study 
which  reports  that  subjects  considered  those  described  by  researchers  as  successful  female  managers  to 
be  "more  hostile  and  less  rational"  than  successful  male  managers  (Eagly  and  Karau  576).  These  find- 
ings are  reinforced  by  real  life  examples  of  labeling  that  people  use  for  successful  female  leaders.  For 
instance,  British  Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  was  commonly  referred  to  as  "Iron  Lady    and  "Her 
Malignancy."   Dawn  Steel,  the  head  of  a  major  Hollywood  movie  studio,  was  often  called  "Steel  Dawn 
and  "The  Tank    (576).  Interestingly,  Businessweek  magazine  opened  its  article  about  Hewlett - 
Packereds  female  CEO.  Carry  Fiorna,  by  describing  Fiorna  as  having  "a  silver  tongue  and  an  iron  w  ill 
(Burrows  1). 

Not  only  are  successful  women  leaders  evaluated  in  more  negative  and  abrasive  terms,  their  success 
tends  to  be  devalued  by  others.  For  example,  instead  of  crediting  a  woman  for  being  competent  and 
able,  others  may  say  a  women  received  an  award  "just  because  she  is  a  woman    or  they  mav  attribute 
her  achievements  to  temporary  or  variable  factors  such  as  luck  or  hard  work  (Hopkins  1066).  In  addi- 
tion, women's  conduct  is  often  judged  in  more  extreme  terms  than  male  counterparts   behavior.  For 
instance,  a  woman  may  be  judged  as  "more  dominant  or  controlling"  than  a  male  leader  (Eagly  and 
Klonsky  5). 

This  tendency  to  not  only  judge  women  negatively,  but  also  to  judge  them  in  an  exaggerated  manner 
may  stem  from  the  fact  that  women's  gender  roles  have  estranged  them  from  leadership  positions  and 
made  those  women  who  hold  leadership  roles  very  rare.  Because  of  their  rarity,  women  leaders  are  quite 
visible  in  their  organizations,  particularly  those  that  are  mostly  composed  of  men  (Hopkins  1067). 
While  peoples  judgments  of  members  of  other  groups  tend  to  be  more  exaggerated,  their  perceptions 
are  especially  extreme  when  the  person  of  the  minority  group  is  of  rare  or  "token"  status  in  the  situa- 
tion (like  a  woman  in  a  male  dominated  organization).  For  example,  tokens  are  thought  of  as  being 
more  influential  in  interactions,  especially  as  instigators  of  disruptions  (1067).  Consequently,  women 
may  be  especially  devalued  when  holding  male-dominated  roles  (Eagly  and  Klonsky  7). 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  being  in  a  predominantly  female  role  often  mitigates  bias  against 
female  leaders  and  may  create  prejudicial  response  toward  male  leaders  (Eagly  and  Karau  576). 
Psychologists  also  report  that  men  have  more  masculine  stereotypes  of  leaders  than  women,  who  typi- 
cally have  a  more  neutral  picture  of  a  leader  that  includes  both  agentic  and  communal  traits  (577). 
Therefore,  sex  of  the  perceiver  may  lessen  or  enhance  gender  bias.  Studies  have  indicated,  however, 
that  while  being  a  token  in  a  male  dominated  setting  may  increase  visibility  and  exaggerated  stereotyp- 
ing for  women,  the  reverse  does  not  hold  true  for  males  in  minority  status  (Stelter  3). 

Another  catalyst  for  prejudice  may  be  the  perceivers  amount  of  experience  with  members  of  the 
minority  group.  Since  many  men  have  not  had  a  lot  of  experience  working  with  females,  especially  as 
the  subordinate  of  a  female,  they  are  more  likely  than  females  to  view  a  woman  as  less  capable  of  lead- 
ing than  a  man.  Also,  the  fact  that  men  typically  have  greater  social  power  may  increase  their  reliance 
on  gender-stereotypical  information  rather  than  accessible  individual-specific  information  (Eagly  and 
Karau  577).  However,  in  any  situation  where  information  is  less  accessible,  such  as  when  cognitive 
resources  are  restrained  by  time  or  overload,  reliance  on  gender-stereotyping  may  increase.  Finally, 
there  is  some  evidence  that  different  cultures  regard  female  leaders  in  varying  esteems  (578).  The 
Western  ideals  of  individuality,  obedience,  and  rationality  rather  than  emotion,  for  example,  may  con- 
tribute to  devaluation  of  the  feminine  leadership  style  in  these  cultures  (Stelter  3). 

The  various  situations  and  settings  that  impact  gender  bias  on  leadership  also  correlate  with  the 
emergence  of  men  and  women  as  leaders.  Since  the  prototypical  leader  fits  most  consistently  with  the 
male  gender,  it  seems  that  the  likelihood  for  men  to  emerge  as  leaders  should  be  much  greater  than 
probability  for  women  to  obtain  the  leadership  positions.  However,  in  their  1991  meta-analytic  study, 
Eagly  and  Karau  discovered  only  a  modest  trend  for  men  to  become  leaders  more  often  than  women 
(585).  This  tendency  for  male  leader  emergence  was  greater  in  task-oriented  groups,  especially  when 
the  task  was  a  manly  task  or  the  task  was  highly  structured.  Men's  greater  emergence  was  weakened, 
however,  when  the  situation  involved  a  more  feminine  task  or  more  collective  and  interpersonal  interac- 
tion. Overall.  Eagly  and  Karau  found  that  women  emerge  as  leaders  more  than  men  under  more  social 
conditions  requiring  maintenance  of  interpersonal  relations  and  group  morale  (585). 
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In  their  study  of  the  effects  of  gender  on  leadership  emergence,  Madden  and  Sywensky  observed  resi- 
dent assistants  (RAs)  in  college  dorms  whose  job  requires  working  with  other  RAs  to  take  care  of  both 
disciplinary  problems  and  interpersonal  conflicts  on  the  residence  halls  (2).  They  hypothesized  that 
within  co-ed  groups  of  these  RAs,  one  leader  would  emerge  and  would  most  likely  be  a  male  who  pos- 
sessed both  masculine  and  feminine  leadership  traits.  They  also  predicted  that  if  any  female  obtained  a 
leadership  position,  she  too,  would  be  androgynous  in  her  leader  style,  yet  her  peers  would  view  her  as 
competent  in  only  one  situation,  disciplinary  or  interpersonal,  not  both.  Thus,  Madden  and  Sywnesky 
expected  men  and  masculine-type  women  to  be  chosen  to  lead  in  disciplinary  situations,  and  women, 
or  feminine-type  men,  to  be  selected  leader  in  circumstances  requiring  interpersonal  relations  (2). 

After  a  month  of  observing  the  RAs  on  four  halls,  three  co-ed  and  a  fourth  that  was  all  female,  the 
researchers  had  subjects  complete  socio-metric  questionnaires  on  perceived  leadership  ability,  qualities 
of  leaders,  interpersonal  traits,  and  disciplinary  characteristic  to  evaluate  their  perceptions  of  leaders 
(Madden  2-3).  Subjects  also  completed  the  Bern  Sex  Roles  Inventory  to  evaluate  their  perceptions  on 
sex-type  qualities.  Upon  analysis  of  these  sociograms,  the  researchers  found  that  no  single  leader 
emerged  on  any  of  the  halls,  but  rather  two  of  three  RAs  on  each  hall  became  a  co-leader  group  (4). 
Each  group  was  composed  of  both  men  and  women,  a  fact  the  authors  say  may  suggest  the  need  for  a 
balance  masculine  and  feminine  leadership  traits.  The  majority  of  the  group  leaders,  however,  were  of 
"masculine  gender  orientation"  except  on  the  all  female  hall.  Madden  and  Sywensky  thus  conclude  it 
will  be  very  difficult  for  a  feminine  sex-typed  individual  to  be  selected  by  others  as  a  leader  even  if  the 
individual  has  the  necessary  qualities  to  be  an  effective  leader  (4). 

When  women  do  emerge  as  leaders,  they  may  still  face  more  difficulties  such  as  double  standards 
and  more  negative  evaluations  (Eagly  and  Karau  583).  Research  has  shown  that  it  takes  much  less 
effort  for  men  to  prove  their  task-related  expertise  and  leadership  capability  than  for  women.  In  stud- 
ies where  men  and  women  behaved  the  same  as  one  another,  perceivers  were  more  influenced  by  the 
men  as  they  felt  the  men  were  more  competent.  Indeed,  it  seems  that,  overall,  people  set  lower  stan- 
dards for  a  woman,  expecting  a  lower  minimum  competency.  To  obtain  a  leadership  position  then, 
women  must  often  work  twice  as  hard  as  a  man  to  prove  her  ability.  However,  as  mentioned  earlier,  a 
woman  who  works  very  hard  to  be  as  competent  as  her  male  counterpart  may  still  be  viewed  negative- 
ly due  to  the  fact  that  she  is  acting  inconsistently  with  her  gender  role  (583). 

Not  only  are  leaders  supposed  to  be  competent,  but  they  are  also  expected  to  be  confident  and 
assertive.  The  stereotypical  female,  however,  is  not  confident  and  assertive,  creating  yet  another  obsta- 
cle for  those  who  may  achieve  leader  status.  By  observing  tentativeness  of  speech  and  impact  of  speech 
on  the  audience,  researchers  discovered  that  male  audiences  opposed  women  who  were  confident  in 
their  speech,  but  were  more  likely  to  trust  and  be  influenced  by  women  whose  speech  was  more  hesi- 
tant and  unsure.  Men's  reactions  were  not  influenced  by  the  tentativeness  or  confidence  in  other  men's 
speeches,  while  women  responded  more  positively  to  confident  speakers  over  tentative  speakers  in  spite 
of  their  gender.  In  addition,  self-promoting  behavior,  a  typicallv  agentic  trait,  produces  negative  reac- 
tions when  employed  by  women,  but  is  usually  accepted  when  utilized  by  men  (584). 

Clearly,  these  double  standards  make  it  very  difficult  for  women  to  obtain  leadership  positions  and 
almost  impossible  for  them  to  be  effective  leaders  if  they  do  obtain  such  a  position.  Self -promoting 
behavior,  for  example,  can  be  an  effective  tool  for  males  to  increase  their  appeal  as  a  job  applicant  and 
make  themselves  appear  more  capable.  For  women,  however,  who  generally  refrain  from  self-promo- 
tion in  public  presentations,  self-endorsement  will  probably  not  be  a  successful  means  of  enhancing 
their  perceived  ability  (Eagly  and  Karau  584).  This  double  standard  undoubtedly  has  implications  for 
women  trying  to  achieve  leadership  status  as  it  gives  men  the  advantage  of  being  more  likely  to  be 
noticed  as  an  applicant  and  decreases  the  chance  for  women  to  ever  obtain  a  position  and  opportunity 
to  prove  themselves  capable  of  leading. 

Despite  the  no-win  situation  women  face  in  leadership  emergence  and  effectiveness,  women  like 
Carly  Fiorna,  Condaleeza  Rice,  and  Coach  Pat  Summit,  all  of  whom  hold  high  leadership  positions, 
indicate  that  times  are  changing.  In  fact,  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  Management  reveals  that  the 
percentage  of  women  managers  has  risen  from  21  percent  in  1976  to  46  percent  in  1999,  and  asserts 
organizations  have  began  calling  for  more  "feminine  leadership, "  emphasizing  compassion,  communi- 
cation, empowerment,  teamwork,  and  an  overall  more  transformational  style  of  leadership  (Powell  1, 
8).  Despite  this  trend  to  encourage  feminine  style  leadership,  and  decreasing  emphasis  on  masculine 
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leadership  traits,  the  article  points  out  that  both  men  and  women  of  varying  education,  work  experi- 
ence, and  age  still  describe  a  good  manager  in  predominantly  masculine  terms  (7).  The  authors  suggest 
strong  influences  maintain  these  stereotypes,  especially  in  the  organizational  setting  (7).  These  influ- 
ences include  both  stereotype  threats,  which  involves  the  undermining  of  women's  abilities  in  certain 
areas  like  math,  and  self-regulation,  which  involves  women  internalizing  stereotypes  and  then  behaving 
in  stereotypical  ways  (Eagly  and  Karau  500).  The  process  of  self-regulation  may  also  detract  women 
from  pursuing  top  leadership  positions  as  the  internalized  stereotypes  may  make  women  think  they  are 
unfit  for  managerial  roles  (590).  Organizations  also  contribute  to  perpetuation  of  gender  stereotypes  by 
only  selecting  managers  who  fit  the  stereotypical  leader  profile  and  maintain  norms  that  pressure 
employees  to  act  in  ways  that  please  upper  management  (Powell  7). 

While  stereotypes  still  exist,  and  as  most  social  psychologists  concur,  will  always  exist,  the  increasing 
number  of  women  in  leadership  positions  and  the  increasing  call  for  a  more  feminine  style  of  leader- 
ship are  encouraging.  Social  psychologists  also  offer  many  suggestions  to  further  decrease  gender- 
stereotyping  leaders.  First,  they  emphasize  the  importance  of  information.  Since  lack  of  information 
causes  one  to  rely  on  stereotypes,  increasing  the  amount  of  information  that  men  have  on  women  lead- 
ers, and  vice  versa,  will  decrease  biased  thinking  (Hopkins  1069).  Working  in  interdependent  teams, 
for  instance,  is  one  highly  effective  means  of  encouraging  interaction  between  groups  and  forcing  them 
to  rely  on  each  others'  strengths,  communicate  and  listen  to  each  others1  ideas,  and  share  the  leader- 
ship responsibility  for  success  (1069).  Second,  it  is  important  that  when  leaders  evaluate  subordinates 
or  applicants,  and  when  subordinates  evaluate  leaders,  they  all  be  held  accountable  for  the  assessments 
they  make.  This  accountability  process  can  be  carried  out  by  having  an  objective  third  party  oversee 
evaluations  and  requiring  evaluators  to  justify  their  evaluations  in  some  manner  (1069). 

Yes,  men  and  women  are  biologically  different  and  thus  behave  differently.  However,  both  can  be 
effective  leaders  in  the  proper  situations.  While  stereotypical  thinking  is  part  of  human  nature,  its  pow- 
erful force  has  diminished  the  fact  that  women  can  be  just  as  effectual,  if  not  more  effectual,  than  men 
as  leaders.  With  continued  research  on  both  gender  stereotypes  and  leadership,  acceptance  of  new 
knowledge  on  these  topics,  and  implication  of  stereotype  reducing  policies,  it  is  possible  that  the  per- 
centage of  men  and  women  in  top  leadership  positions  will  come  into  proportion.  Stereotypes  will  likelv 
always  exist,  but  they  do  not  have  to  continue  to  suppress  the  excellent  leadership  that  certain  women 
mav  be  able  to  provide  in  certain  situations. 
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Blessed  are  They:  An  In-Depth  Look 

at  Role  Models  in  the  Civil  Rights  Movement 


Sara  Doughton 

In  today's  society,  which  has  fervently  embraced  the  tenets  of  pop  psy- 
chology, the  term  ""role  model"  has  significant  meaning  for  almost  any- 
one who  hears  it.    United  States  culture  embraces  mentors,  examples, 
and  heroes  -  all  different  names  for  the  traditional  idea  of  a  role  model, 
which  dates  back  as  far  as  384  B.C.   During  this  time,  the  philosopher 
Aristotle  gave  voice  to  his  view  on  role  models,  viewing  them  as  a  signif- 
icant part  of  a  persons  development  as  a  virtuous  individual.   He 
hypothesized  that  humans  learn  ethical  behavior  from  those  around 
them;  likewise,  children  can  be  taught  immoral  behavior  if  provided 
with  examples  of  such  (Lawhead  1).    Since  Aristotle's  time,  countless 
research  has  suggested,  and  some  would  say  proven,  that  role  models 
do,  indeed,  dramatically  impact  the  establishment  of  an  individuals 
code  of  ethics  and  behavioral  patterns. 

Psychologists  Penelope  Lockwood  and  Ziva  Kunda,  however,  pursue 
the  importance  of  role  models,  questioning  the  characteristics  necessary 
to  establish  an  effective  and  beneficial  connection  between  the  "self,"  or 
unformed  character,  and  its  perceived  role  model.    From  their  research 
they  concluded  that  two  factors  either  enable  or  inhibit  the  formation  of 
a  "model"  relationship  between  self  and  other:  relevance  and  attainabil- 
ity (148).   The  former  takes  into  account  important  similarities  between 
the  accomplishments  of  the  role  model  and  the  goals  of  the  self;  in  most 
cases,  the  individual  subconsciously  eliminates  those  whose  achieve- 
ments and  career  choices  do  not  reconcile  with  his  or  her  desired  beliefs 
or  professions.   The  latter  characteristic  often  presents  more  of  a  chal- 
lenge.  Although  larger-than-life  role  models,  such  as  Michael  Jordan, 
Mother  Theresa,  or  Malcolm  X  may  provide  inspiration,  they  remain 
inaccessible  to  most  U.S.  children  in  terms  of  location,  ability,  and 
achievements,  and  thus  their  potential  as  role  models  is  significantly 
decreased.    However,  local  figures  whose  accomplishments,  while  still 
laudable,  remain  achievable  in  the  eyes  of  the  self  may  not  only  provide 
motivation  and  direction,  but  also  improve  self-perception.   In  other 
words,  "if  the  role  model's  success  seems  attainable,  one  will  be 
inspired,  drawing  the  inference  that  one  will  be  able  to  achieve  a  similar 
level  of  success"  (Lockwood  and  Kunda  149-50). 

For  those  studying  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  particularly  in 
Birmingham,  Alabama,  the  search  for  role  models  outside  of  the  actual 
Movement  during  that  period  is  a  long  and  frustrating  one.   Historical 
accounts  of  the  Movement  portray  a  myriad  of  political,  civic,  religious, 
and  financial  leaders  who,  one  after  another,  either  compromise  their 
beliefs  to  further  their  position  or  were  on  the  wrong  side  of  desegrega- 
tion to  begin  with.    Scholars  examining  Birmingham's  or  even  Alabama's 
establishment  between  1954  and  1965  can  find  few  figures  worthy  of 
praise  or  admiration  -  hopefully,  no  one  wants  to  be  the  next  Bull 
Conner  or  George  Wallace.   Regardless,  the  study  of  Birmingham's  past 
leadership  is  a  disappointing  one  for  many  students.    In  response  to  this 
frustration,  this  paper  will  attempt  to  portray  three  individuals  whose 
lives  were  influential  in  or  influenced  by  the  Civil  Rights  Movement. 


Sara  Doughton 

"I  wrote  this  paper  for 
Dr.  Ed LaMonte's  PS 
307  Civil  Rights  and 
Justice  course.    Our 
class  analyzed  some  of 
the  more  infamous 
figures  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Movement  or 
larger-than-life  leaders 
like  Dr.  King.   I  wanted 
to  examine  individuals 
who  played  a  less 
visible  but  still  note- 
worthy leadership  role 
in  the  Movement. 


Sara  is  a  junior  English 
major/math  minor  from 
Homewood,  Alabama. 
She  is  a  member  of  the 
Honor  Council,  Alpha 
Omicron  Pi  sorority, 
Omicron  Delta  Kappa, 
and  Mortar  Board.   Last 
interim  she  served  on 
the  National  Service- 
Learning  Team  to  San 
Francisco,  and  she  is  a 
Writing  Center  tutor. 
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Although  they  differ  according  to  age,  race,  religion,  gender,  background,  and  principles,  at  some  point 
all  of  them  resided  in  Birmingham  and  worked  for  benefit  of  its  community.  One  is  dead,  two  continue 
to  live  and  work  in  the  city. 

The  format  of  this  paper  is  primarily  narrative  -  these  are  the  stories  of  two  women  and  one  man, 
told  in  a  manner  that  does  not  begin  to  do  any  of  them  justice.    The  narrative  is  a  traditional  source  of 
empowerment  and  education  in  African-American  fiction  (Clayton  3);  it  is  fitting,  then,  that  tin- 
accounts  of  the  three  individuals,  chosen  in  large  part  for  their  efforts  in  support  of  equality  and  justice 
for  African-American  citizens  and  subsequently  all  of  humanity,  be  related  in  the  customary  form  of  a 
story.    Additionally,  in  keeping  with  the  goal  of  making  the  three  figures  available  to  the  reader,  the 
narrative  format  provides  a  more  accessible  method  for  conveying  the  essence  of  their  lives  and  values 
to  the  reader.    As  Toni  Morrison  said,  "People  crave  narration... that's  the  way  they  learn  things.   That's 
the  way  human  beings  organize  their  human  knowledge  -  fairy  tales,  myths.    All  narration'   (qtd.  in 
Clayton  3).   Just  as  students  may  feel  more  affinity  for  a  book  that  offers  its  content  in  a  readable, 
approachable  manner  -  such  as  J.  A.  Lukass  Common  Ground,  as  opposed  to  a  more  factual  presenta- 
tion, for  instance  Simple  Justice,  by  Richard  Kluger  -  so  too  do  people  in  general  respond  more  effec- 
tively to  information  presented  in  the  context  of  a  story.    Keeping  that  in  mind,  the  following  accounts 
attempt  to  remain  true  to  their  narrative  components  without  compromising  the  scholarly  nature  of 
this  paper. 

The  selection  process  for  the  following  series  of  portraits  primarily  focused  on  locality,  active  involve- 
ment in  or  with  the  Civil  Rights  Movement,  and  the  authors  assessment  of  the  individuals  character, 
based  on  actions  indicating  a  consistent  pursuit  of  held  principles.   As  in  all  literary  text,  a  certain 
amount  of  bias  was  necessary  on  the  authors  part  in  order  to  qualify  a  candidate  s  principles  as  being 
"good"  or  worthy  of  note;  however,  the  accomplishments  of  Melvin  Bailey,  Carolyn  Mauln  McKinstry, 
and  Shelley  Douglass  arguably  demonstrate  strong  moral  fiber,  commitment,  and  a  desire  for  justice, 
all  regarded  by  American  culture  as  being  admirable  traits.    With  that  understanding,  the  following 
sections  present  the  lives  of  a  sheriff,  a  child  of  the  Movement,  and  a  Catholic  pacifist,  in  the  hopes 
that  their  experiences  can  justify  their  classification  as  role  models. 

Blessed  are  the  Peacemakers 

(New  American  Bible.  Matthew  5:9) 

Mel  Bailey  had  law  enforcement  in  his  blood.   The  grandson  of  a  sheriff  from  Louisiana,  his  older 
brother  already  worked  for  the  Birmingham  Police  Department  when  he  joined  the  Department  in 
1946  (Warren  3).   Despite  a  promotion  to  detective  in  1952,  he  left  in  1962  to  run  for  Jefferson 
County  Sheriff.    Family  and  friends  found  it  difficult  to  understand  why  he  chose  to  leave  a  promising 
career  with  the  BPD  to  seek  an  office  in  the  relatively  unseen  Sheriffs  Department.    "'Everybody  said, 
'What  is  that?... They  didn't  wear  uniforms  then  and  there  were  no  marked  cars,"  said  Captain  Mike 
Hale,  Baileys  nephew  (qtd.  in  Robinson  2).    However,  Bailey  felt  that,  when  compared  to  the  strong 
work  ethic  exhibited  at  the  Birmingham  Police  Department,  Jefferson  County  did  not  measure  up. 
"[Bailey]  said,   Boy,  I'm  going  to  go  over  there  and  put  those  folks  to  work"  (qtd.  in  Warren  3).    Mel 
Bailey  did  just  that,  handily  winning  the  1962  election,  and  every  election  after  that,  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1996.   He  implemented  sweeping  changes  in  the  Department,  securing  an  increasingly  higher 
budget  and  workforce,  and  positively  impacted  the  community  served  by  the  Sheriff's  Department. 
Before  his  death  in  1997,  he  was  a  living  legend  -  he  earned  a  spot  in  the  Alabama  Peace  Officers  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1991,  and  the  Jefferson  County  Criminal  Justice  Center  was  named  after  him  (Warren  4). 
Numerous  articles  and  special  programs  mourned  his  passing  and  celebrated  his  life,  compiling  a 
lengthy  list  of  accomplishment  and  accolades  attributed  to  the  "epitome  of  what  a  sheriff  should  be" 
(Warren  1). 

Despite  the  wealth  of  information  available  about  the  latter  part  of  his  career,  few  articles  or  publica- 
tions dealt  with  those  formative  years  at  the  beginning  of  Mel  Bailey 's  tenure  as  sheriff,  years  charac- 
terized by  turmoil  and  unrest,  specifically  for  the  law  enforcement  community.    At  a  time  when  the 
attention  of  the  nation  and,  indeed,  the  world,  turned  to  Birmingham  and  the  reprehensible  acts  com- 
mitted by  its  political  leaders  and  police  department,  the  Sheriff's  Department,  almost  a  nonentity, 
stayed  well  below  the  radar.    However,  Mel  Bailey's  accomplishments,  or  at  least  attempts,  during  that 
tumultuous  period  notably  differ  from  those  of  his  fellow  law  enforcement  and  political  leaders. 

Even  before  his  election  as  Sheriff,  Mel  Baileys  presence,  although  minor,  was  felt  in  the  Civil  Rights 
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Movement.   After  the  infamous  attacks  on  the  Freedom  Riders  in  Birmingham,  three  men  were  arrested 
for  participating  in  the  violence.   Then-Detective  Bailey  made  the  arrest  on  May  16,  1961.   Although 
this  did  little  to  quell  mounting  hostility  in  Alabama  -  indeed,  more  riders  were  injured  four  days  later 
in  Montgomery  -  it  at  least  pretended  to  address  some  of  the  issues  plaguing  Birmingham  (McWhorter 
219).    However,  the  BPD  had,  in  fact,  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter.   Because  the  Freedom  Riders  were 
protected  under  federal  law,  the  FBI  led  the  investigation  of  the  attacks.   Regardless,  Mel  Bailey's  name 
was  on  the  books  as  a  participant  in  the  matter  (McWhorter  218). 

After  his  move  to  Jefferson  County,  Mel  Bailey  had  no  authority  in  or  over  Birmingham  and  its 
police.    However,  he  still  hacLarole  to  play  in  the  Movement  saga.    When  Vincent  Townsend,  editor  of 
The  Birmingham  News,  learned  oi  the  attacks  on  demonstrators  that  included  firehouses  and  police 
dogs,  he  requested  that  the  newly  elected  Sheriff  Bailey  contact  the  federal  government  for  assistance 
(McWhorter  380).   Townsend  had  supported  Bailey's  campaign;  upon  meeting  the  prospective  sheriff 
he  contacted  Will  Engle,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  president,  and  informed  him  that,  finally,  he  had  a 
candidate  who  actually  "look[ed]  like  a  sheriff"  (Dominick  3).   Now,  he  asked  that  Bailey  support  him 
in  hopes  that  the  establishment's  own  "outside  agitator"  could  persuade  the  city  to  loosen  or  abolish 
segregation  without  appearing  to  compromise  its  adamant  opposition  to  integration.   Bailey  agreed  to 
put  in  a  call  to  the  Justice  Department  (McWhorter  379-80). 

Although  the  Sheriffs  role  in  the  appeal  to  the  federal  government  may  be  seen  as  the  return  of  a 
favor,  his  subsequent  actions  indicate  a  more  directed,  self-motivated  approach  to  the  "trouble"  in 
Birmingham.   He  constantly  spoke  out  in  favor  of  peaceful  negotiations,  opposing  the  violent  tactics 
used  by  Bull  Conner  and  the  possibility  of  state  troopers  on  patrol  in  the  city.   At  a  meeting  between 
Conner  and  Albert  Boutwell,  mayor-elect  of  Birmingham,  Bailey  threatened  to  wrest  control  from  the 
city  should  the  police  force  continue  its  brutal  actions.   He  also  spoke  to  the  Senior  Citizens,  an  assem- 
bly comprised  of  some  of  Birmingham's  major  financial  leaders,  and  asked  that  a  compromise  with  the 
demonstrators  be  reached,  citing  coming  violence  if  they  did  not  comply  (McWhorter  403). 
Additionally,  in  1963  he  attempted,  without  success,  to  dissuade  both  the  state  and  Birmingham  police 
from  moving  against  people  gathered  at  the  site  of  two  bombings:  Dr.  King's  brother's  home  and  A.G. 
Gaston's  hotel  (Williams  194).    Despite  these  considerations  for  those  involved  in  the  Movement,  it 
appears  that  Bailey's  primary  concern  rested  in  keeping  the  peace,  as  he  swore  to  do  when  taking 
office.   Ironically,  although  Bailey's  reasons  for  leaving  the  Birmingham  Police  Department  in  favor  of 
the  Sheriff's  office  did  not  include  anything  Movement-related,  his  move  created  an  ally  in  the  justice 
system  for  Civil  Rights  activists. 

The  black  community  recognized  Mel  Bailey  as  someone  who  could  potentially  assist  their  cause  even 
before  he  began  acting  as  sheriff.   His  campaign  garnered  significant  support  from  almost  all  predomi- 
nantly black  districts,  prompting  one  of  his  supporters  and  fellow  politicians  to  approach  "black  politi- 
cos"  and  suggest  that  they  ensure  that  some  of  the  districts  vote  against  Bailey;  both  Bailey's  camp  and 
the  black  leaders  understood  that  unqualified  support  of  Bailey  by  the  African-American  community 
could  diminish  his  standing  with  moderate  whites  (McWhorter  380).    Dr.  A.G.  Gaston,  a  close  friend  of 
Bailey's  and  a  prominent  black  leader  whose  motel  generally  served  as  headquarters  for  Civil  Rights 
leaders  such  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  also  recognized  the  political,  and  perhaps  literal,  danger  of 
a  public  alignment  between  Mel  Bailey  and  the  Movement.    While  campaigning  for  reelection  in  1968, 
Sheriff  Bailey  attended  a  predominantly  black  Democratic  Party  meeting  at  which  Gaston  was  sched- 
uled to  speak.   Bailey  entered  just  as  Gaston  approached  the  microphone,  and  before  Dr.  Gaston  began, 
he  looked  directly  at  Bailey  and  said,  "I  think  you'd  better  leave,"  implying  that  Bailey's  presence  at 
the  meeting  could  hurt  him  in  the  election.   Bailey  complied,  leaving  with  his  lawyer  (Dominick  2). 
Mel  Bailey  and  A.G.  Gaston  remained  good  friends  until  the  latter's  death  in  1996  (Dominick  3). 

Mel  Bailey's  most  direct  involvement  with  the  Movement  itself  occurred  upon  the  arrest  of  the  most 
visible  Civil  Rights  leader,  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.   After  Dr.  King's  arrest  for  marching  without  a 
permit,  the  presiding  judge,  in  the  hopes  of  procuring  peace,  allowed  him  to  choose  a  time  to  serve  his 
five-day  sentence.    On  the  established  date  Dr.  King  boarded  a  plane  in  Atlanta,  escorted  by  two  offi- 
cers.  Instead  of  taxiing  into  one  of  the  terminals  at  the  Birmingham  airport,  his  plane  came  to  rest  in  a 
remote  hangar,  an  arrangement  made  by  Sheriff  Bailey  to  avoid  the  potential  danger  created  by 
throngs  at  the  airport.   Then,  instead  of  incarcerating  Dr.  King  at  the  Birmingham  jail,  Bailey  coordi- 
nated efforts  to  take  him,  unseen,  to  the  Bessemer  City  jail,  again  with  the  hope  that  the  media  and  Dr. 
King's  followers  would  not  prove  an  easy  target  for  the  Movement's  opponents.   Finally,  after  relocating 
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Dr.  King  to  the  Birmingham  jail,  Bailey  secured  an  early  release  for  Dr.  King,  once  again  to  avoid 
unruly  crowds  (Dominick  2).    In  retrospect,  Baileys  actions  robbed  the  Movement  of  a  chance  to  both 
emphasize  the  brutality  of  its  adversaries  and  rally  in  support  of  their  leader;  however,  his  actions 
clearly  indicate  a  concern  for  Dr.  King's  well  being  and  the  safety  of  those  involved.    Although  Bailey 
may  not  have  considered  the  political  and  media-related  ramifications  of  his  stance,  his  desire  for 
peace  places  him  in  direct  alignment  with  the  very  ideology  of  the  Movement. 

Throughout  the  remainder  of  his  career,  Bailey  continued  his  quest  for  peace,  seeking  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  sheriffs  Department  and  subsequently  the  lives  of  those  it  served.    After  his  death  in 
1997,  The  Birmingham  News  ran  an  article  detailing  his  life;  it  credited  him  with  "creating  a  profes- 
sional and  modern  law  enforcement  agency"  (Robinson  3).    He  designed  programs  to  combat  drug 
dealing  and  abuse,  combined  the  resources  of  and  initiated  dialogue  between  many  area  cities  and  his 
office,  began  an  amazingly  effective  neighborhood  watch  program,  and  created  a  S.W.A.T  team,  the 
country's  first  (Robinson  3).   During  his  tenure  the  sheriffs  office  gained  uniforms,  marked  cars,  and  a 
sense  of  pride  attributed  to  Baileys  leadership  (Warren  1).    When  he  first  took  office  the  Department 
consisted  of  77  employees  working  under  a  $735,000  budget;  at  the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1996  it 
boasted  a  $28  million  budget  and  over  600  employees  (Warren  3).     Despite  criticisms  ranging  from  an 
inability  to  continue  his  job  due  to  age  and  illness  to  claims  of  political  incorrectness,  Bailey  main- 
tained a  strong  sense  of  professionalism  and  duty  throughout  his  career,  refusing  to  back  down  when 
faced  with  opposition  (Robinson  1). 

As  a  role  model,  Mel  Bailey  could  provide  encouragement  and  inspiration  to  individuals  pursuing 
various  career  or  ideological  goals.   His  department  never  engaged  in  the  violent  methods  used  by  the 
Birmingham  police  and  Alabama  State  Troopers  to  "keep  the  peace."   Mel  Bailey  openly  criticized 
those  attacks,  displaying  courage  and  a  strong  opinion  on  the  nature  of  peace  and  justice.    Throughout 
his  career  he  would  continue  to  inspire  respect  and  confidence  in  his  deputies:  "If  you  open  up  the  dic- 
tionary and  look  up  sheriff,  his  picture  ought  to  be  there,"  remarked  Jim  Woodward,  a  longtime  deputy 
(qtd.  in  Robinson  1).   As  a  politician,  Bailey  emerges  as  one  of  a  few  figures  that  not  only  refused  to 
compromise  their  initial  agendas  -  his  being  the  improvement  of  the  sheriffs  Department  and  its  con- 
stituents" security  -  but  also  overwhelmingly  succeeded  in  his  mission.   Never  one  to  bend  to  pressure, 
Bailey 's  nonviolent  streak  reemerged  shortly  before  his  retirement  when  he  refused  to  sell  weapons  con- 
fiscated in  raids,  citing  his  belief  that  guns  do  not  belong  on  the  streets  (Warren  6).    Although  this 
stance  drew  a  considerable  amount  of  criticism  during  an  election  year,  Bailey  refused  to  change  his 
position,  and  later  won  the  election.   His  indirect  support  of  the  Movement  during  the  Civil  Rights 
years  also  indicates  a  man  unwilling  to  sacrifice  his  principles:  although  his  relationship  with  the  black 
community  was  politically  hazardous,  he  refused  to  support  the  heavy-handed  approach  taken  by  Bull 
Conner  and  George  Wallace,  jeopardizing  his  hold  on  an  office  that  was,  at  best,  tentative  (Dominick 

2). 

In  addition  to  his  work  in  the  political  realm.  Bailey's  character  shines  as  an  example.    Frank 
Dominick,  who  represented  him  until  his  death,  remembers  him  as  being  "■completely  honest  and 
devoted"  in  all  his  dealings  (3).    He  also  played  an  active  role  in  the  community  -  those  who  knew  him 
best  believe  that,  in  spite  of  his  remarkable  career,  he  would  most  like  to  be  remembered  for  his  partic- 
ipation with  the  Shriners  and  the  Alabama  Youth  Ranches,  both  devoted  to  helping  children  (Robinson 
3).    Regardless  of  the  reason,  though;  historv  remembers  Mel  Bailey  as  an  outstanding  individual, 
someone  to  whom  anyone  could  look  for  motivation.    He  not  onlv  looked  like  a  sheriff,  but  also  acted 
accordingly  as  one  entrusted  with  power  to  enforce  the  law. 

Let  the  Children  Come  unto  Me 

(New  American  Bible.  Mark  10:14). 
While  Mel  Bailey  was  considering  his  first  run  for  office,  Carolyn  Mauln  was  dealing  with  issues  com- 
mon among  teenage  girls  -  what  to  wear  on  her  first  day  at  Parker  High,  her  social  life,  and  her  job  as 
a  clerk  at  the  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church.    However,  Carolyn  s  world  included  shadows  necessitat- 
ing maturity  beyond  her  14  years.    As  a  child,  Carolyn  learned  from  her  grandparents  the  difficulties 
facing  black  children,  especially  girls.   These  lessons  were  reinforced  by  her  interactions  with  her 
father,  a  highly  educated  man  who  taught  chemistry  and  physics  by  day  and  worked  as  a  waiter  at  the 
Birmingham  Country  Club  bv  night.    Carolyn  frequently  fought  with  her  father,  who  always  seemed  to 
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be  in  a  bad  mood;  despite  the  unpleasantness  of  the  situation,  she  credits  their  relationship  for  her 
belief  that  she  was  entitled  to  her  opinion  (McKinstry  2)1.   By  the  time  Carolyn  reached  eighth  grade 
she  frequently  attended  meetings  featuring  speakers  such  as  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  and  Fred 
Shuttlesworth,  due  in  large  part  to  her  position  at  the  church  she  had  attended  since  the  age  of  two 
(Interview  1-2).    When  the  call  went  out  for  schoolchildren  to  march  for  freedom,  Carolyn  answered, 
excited  at  the  prospect  of  playing  a  part  in  the  Movement.    She  marched  twice,  then  on  her  third  trip 
she  braved  the  fire  hoses  and  the  police  dogs.    After  that  she  stopped.    "I  was  just  humiliated, "  she 
explains.    '"When  I  came  to  the  full  extent  of  what  was  going  on... I  felt  like  there  was  no  respect  for 
me"  ("'Carolyn  McKinstry    2).    Shortly  thereafter,  under  pressure  from  the  federal  government  and  the 
economic  boycott,  the  Birmingham  merchants  would  grant  the  demands  of  the  activists,  and  an  allu- 
sion of  peace  would  reign  at  home  and  church  for  Carolyn  and  her  friends. 

Diane  McWhorter's  description  of  the  Sixteenth  Baptist  Church  suggests  an  interesting  disjuncture 
between  the  hardcore,  often  working-class  members  of  the  Movement,  and  the  church's  middle-class 
congregation.   Portrayed  as  "the  city's  most  elegant  black  church,"  members  generally  did  not  associ- 
ate themselves  with  its  image  as  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  Civil  Bights  leaders  (23).    On  September  15, 
1963,  the  church's  Youth  Day,  they  almost  certainly  were  paying  little  or  no  attention  to  the  tension  of 
the  summer  that  had,  in  many  minds,  subsided. 

Assuredly,  Carolyn  Mauln  had  no  thoughts  on  the  matter.   Although  she  had  already  had  intimate 
experience  with  one  bombing,  of  a  house  across  the  street  from  hers,  she  believed  with  a  typical 
teenage  outlook  that  violence  would  not  touch  her  again.   As  she  did  every  Sunday,  she  prepared  to 
pass  around  the  attendance  reports,  and  had,  in  fact,  just  passed  the  bathroom  where  five  of  her 
friends  were  getting  dressed  in  their  choir  robes  for  the  service.    When  Carolyn  climbed  the  last  stair, 
she  heard  a  loud  noise,  which  she  first  attributed  to  rain  ("Carolyn  McKinstry"  2). 

Police  would  later  learn  that  a  stick  of  dynamite  left  in  a  bundle  under  the  steps  was  responsible  for 
the  blast.    Those  present  at  the  site,  some  of  them  former  miners,  estimated  that  perhaps  fifteen  sticks 
were  used  (McWhorter  519,  524).    Initially,  would-be  rescuers  believed  that  no  one  had  suffered  seri- 
ous injury.   However,  searchers  found  the  corpses  of  four  girls  in  the  basement  bathroom,  as  well  as 
Sarah  Collins,  age  11,  who  was  blinded  by  the  blast  (McWhorter  525).    Carolyn  Mauln,  however,  ini- 
tially knew  none  of  this.    Her  concern  immediately  turned  towards  her  two  younger  brothers,  ages  five 
and  eight: 
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I  kept  going  back  inside  the  church,  looking  for  them.    I  didn't  find  either  one  of  them.    One  of 
them  was  found  near  the  school  I  attended.   He  just  didn't  know  what  was  going  on  and  he 
ran.    The  other  one,  my  dad  saw  him.    My  dad  was  on  his  way  to  work  and  he  heard  the 
bomb,  turned  around  and  came  back.    My  brother  went  in  [opposite  directions].   I  remember 
Carole  Bobinson's  mother  came  up  to  me  and  asked  me  if  I  had  seen  Carole.    She  said, 
"Maybe  since  this  Carolyn  got  out,  my  Carole  got  out."  ("Carolyn  McKinstry"  3) 

As  it  turned  out,  Carole  had  not  escaped  the  blast.    It  did  not  take  long  for  the  parishioners  to  identify 
the  other  victims  -  Denise  McNair,  Cynthia  Wesley,  and  Addie  Mae  Collins,  Sarah's  sister.   These  girls 
were  around  Carolyn's  age;  she  played  and  sang  with  them,  and  she  barely  avoided  sharing  their  fate 
("Carolyn  McKinstry"  3). 

Carolyn  likens  her  experience  with  the  bombing  to  the  Vietnam  War;  to  this  day  she  shares  many 
symptoms  with  Vietnam  veterans,  such  as  difficulty  sleeping,  paranoia,  nervousness,  rashes,  and  other 
characteristics  of  Post-Traumatic-Stress  Disorder  (McKinstry  1).   Although  by  now  these  symptoms 
have  significantly  lessened,  she  remembers  being  almost  unable  to  function  immediately  after  the 
bombing.   In  the  aftermath,  her  parents  did  not  encourage  talking  about  the  events  of  September  15. 
Carolyn's  mother  tried  to  persuade  her  to  attend  Cynthia's  funeral,  but  Carolyn  felt  that  she  could  not 
go.   This  was  the  only  time  her  mother  even  mentioned  Carolyn's  near-death  experience  in  the  bomb- 
ing.   To  deal  with  her  inner  turmoil  she  turned  to  writing;  today  she  is  unable  to  share  her  works  from 
that  period  with  anyone,  even  her  husband  (McKinstry  2).   After  high  school  she  left  Birmingham  for 
Tennessee,  where  she  attended  Fisk  University.   There,  she  met  her  husband,  Jerome  McKinstry,  and 
after  graduation  they  moved  to  Florida,  the  first  in  a  series  of  moves.   They  settled  in  Atlanta,  where, 
plagued  by  the  nervousness  and  depression  presumably  brought  on  by  the  bombing,  she  first  began 
seeing  a  therapist.   In  time,  she  grew  to  accept  her  past  as  an  indelible  part  of  her  life:  "I  knew  I  was 
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okay  just  the  way  I  was"  (McKinstry  3). 

In  Atlanta.  Carolyn  McKinstry  began  working  with  various  service-oriented  organizations:  she  claims 
that  they  help  her  reestablish  contact  with  others,  a  quality  that  she  found  difficult  after  Birmingham. 
She  also  attributes  her  interest  in  social  services  to  a  desire  to  reach  out  to  those  whose  circumstances 
are  more  dire  than  hers  (McKinstry  3).    Eventually,  Carolyn  returned  to  Birmingham  and  rejoined  her 
childhood  church.   There,  she  sought  out  opportunities  for  involvement  with  groups  that  champion 
human  rights.     "I  have  to  understand  that  [God]  made  all  of  us  and  that  we  have  something  to  con- 
tribute. " 

Todav,  Carolyn  uses  her  involvement  with  the  Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church  bombing  as  a  way  to 
reach  others.    Although  reliving  the  past  remains  challenging,  she  rarely  refuses  an  opportunity  to 
speak  out  and  share  her  story.    Even  now,  she  is  continually  amazed  by  how  many  people  are  ignorant, 
not  only  of  the  bombing  but  also  of  the  Movement  as  a  whole.    "A  lot  of  people  don't  know  what  hap- 
pened, (so  I)  tell  the  stories''  (McKinstry  -i).    She  talks  about  her  childhood  -  how  her  Grandma  died 
of  uterine  cancer  in  the  basement  of  Princeton  Hospital,    without  treatment,  because  black  patients 
were  not  allowed  unqualified  admission  to  the  hospital.    Or  about  how  her  parents,  both  schoolteach- 
ers, could  not  speak  out  in  favor  of  desegregation  without  the  fear  that  they  would  lose  their  jobs  and 
be  left,  penniless,  with  a  large  family  to  support  (McKinstry  4).    Carolyn  has  traveled  across  the  coun- 
try to  speak  to  groups,  including  those  that  work  with  the  Holocaust  Museum.    At  one  school  in  New 
York  she  was  asked  to  speak  for  an  hour  and  to  conduct  a  brief  question  and  answer  session;  the  stu- 
dents had  no  idea  who  she  was  or  what  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  was,  apart  from  some  basic  histori- 
cal knowledge,  but  their  response  after  hearing  her  speak  led  the  school  to  schedule  small-group  meet- 
ings with  Carolyn  in  the  library  for  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  and  all  the  next  dav  (McKinstry  5). 
Carolyn's  voice  can  be  heard  in  many  articles  dealing  with  the  trial  of  those  suspected  in  the  1963 
bombing,  as  well  as  in  several  publications  highlighting  people  in  the  Movement.    She  also  works  with 
a  group  that  hosts  all  newly-elected  United  States  senators  and  congressmen  after  they  complete  a 
"Civil  Rights  tour"  of  major  settings  during  the  Movement.    Carolyn  hopes  that  the  retreat  influences 
public  policy  on  matters  of  race  relations  (McKinstry  5).  She  serves  as  Vice  President  of  the  Board  for 
the  Civil  Rights  Institute:  recently  she  attended  its  family  day,  where  she  greeted  many  people  by 
name,  with  a  warm  welcome  and  smiles  for  all.   In  addition,  she  is  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Sixteenth  Street  Baptist  Church,  a  fitting  role  for  its  former  clerk.    Despite  ideological  and  personal 
tension  there,  she  continues  to  believe  that  the  legacy  of  the  church  will  survive  (McKinstry  7). 

Besides  her  active  role  in  the  church  and  at  the  Institute,  Carolyn  does  extensive  work  for  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  a  charity  that  pledges  to  "leave  no  child  behind'    (McKinstry  5).    Begun  as 
an  advocacy  group  for  children,  the  organization  now  addresses  concerns  for  women  as  well,  based  on 
the  philosophy  that  elevating  the  mother  will  elevate  the  child.    In  Alabama,  CDF  plans  to  concentrate 
its  efforts  in  the  Black  Belt,  where  thev  hope  to  train  and  empower  women  to  enter  the  workforce  and 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  families.    Carolyn  works  in  the  public  policy  arm  of  CDF.  garnering 
money,  attention,  and  support  for  the  group  (McKinstry  5-6).    She  has  traveled  all  over  the  United 
States  and  to  Spain,  and  had  planned  a  December  trip  for  India  in  conjunction  with  Creating 
Resources  for  Empowerment  in  Action  (CREA),  an  Indian  organization  focused  on  educating  and 
employing  women  (McKinstry  6).   Despite  extensive  work  at  organization  such  as  Jesse's  Place  and 
various  soup  kitchens  in  the  past,  Carolyn  felt  that  she  needed  to  focus  on  one  project  in  order  to  best 
utilize  her  energies.    This  statement  seems  slightly  ironic  for  a  woman  who  effectively  juggles  her  life  as 
a  wife  and  mother,  social  activist,  church  leader,  board  member,  and  career  woman  (she  works  full- 
time  for  Accenture  Consulting). 

When  asked  how  she  has  managed  not  only  to  survive,  but  also  thrive,  despite  the  horrendous  events 
of  her  childhood,  Carolyn  credits  her  faith  and  her  belief  that  she  can  use  her  experiences  to  others" 
benefits.    She  offers  two  tenets  of  her  philosophy:  first,  make  a  pledge  to  work  towards  something  you 
believe  in.    Second,  offer  yourself  and  your  experiences  as  part  of  the  solution  (McKinstry  4). 
Carolyn "s  life  exemplifies  these  ideals  -  she  is  a  potential  role  model  not  only  for  those  suffering  from 
traumatic  experience,  but  also  for  anyone  interested  in  serving  their  community  or  humanity  in  gener- 
al. 
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Whatever  You  Did  for  One  of  These  Least,  You  Did  for  Me 

(New  American  Bible.  Matthew  25:  40) 

As  in  Carolyn  McKinstry's  case,  the  Civil  Rights  Movement  instigated  Shelley  Douglass's  career  in 
social  activism.    In  1962  Shelley  joined  the  Friends  of  SNCC  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  where  she 
majored  in  American  Social  History.   The  group  sent  money,  clothes,  food,  and  other  necessities  down 
South  to  assist  people  who  attempted  to  vote  and,  as  a  result,  were  removed  from  welfare  roles 
(Douglass  1).   Previously,  she  had  lived  overseas  with  her  parents,  both  CIA  agents,  in  Switzerland, 
Pakistan,  and  Germany.    Upon  her  return  to  the  U.S.  she  had  a  hard  time  reconciling  the  "bastion  of 
Democracy"  that  she  learned  about  in  high  school  with  the  fragmented,  segregated  country  she 
encountered:  "I  didn't  know  about  segregation  because  that  wasn't  something  that  you  read  about  in 
the  military  press  overseas.    It  seemed  obvious  to  me  that  segregation  was  wrong  and  we  had  a 
Christian  and  civic  duty  to  do  something  about  it"  (qtd.  in  Arbogast  2).    Shelley,  who  had  recently 
converted  to  Catholicism,  also  participated  in  a  group  called  the  Young  Christian  Students,  a  small- 
group  Bible  study  of  about  seven  Catholic  students  who  met  weekly  to  read  Biblical  passages.   For  the 
rest  of  the  week  they  observed  the  world  around  them,  interpreted  it  based  on  their  readings  and,  if  the 
two  were  not  harmonious,  attempted  to  work  to  change  the  former.   Their  theme  was  "observe,  judge, 
and  act,"  and  the  members  took  the  challenge  quite  literally  (Douglass  1). 

In  1965,  Shelley's  junior  year,  she  and  the  Young  Christian  Students  traveled  by  bus  to  Alabama  for 
the  final  leg  of  the  Selma-to-Montgomery  march.    They  arrived  on  March  25,  the  last  day,  but  Shelley 
remembers  the  impact  the  experience  had  on  her,  especially  the  communal  atmosphere:  "we  were  a 
huge  community  of  people  taking  care  of  each  other  -  when  people  ask  me  what  heaven  will  be  like, 
well,  I  think  that's  it"  (Douglass  1).    Her  thoughts  echo  those  of  Coretta  Scott  King,  who  celebrated  the 
diversity  that  characterized  the  march  (Williams  283). 

Soon  after  the  march,  Shelley  married  her  first  husband,  Peter.    They  lived  in  Milwaukee  where  they 
worked  for  housing  rights.    Shelley  also  taught  at  the  freedom  schools  were  opened  to  accommodate 
children  caught  in  the  struggle  for  desegregation.    In  1968  she  finished  her  bachelor's  degree  and,  with 
Peter  and  their  three  children  moved  to  New  Orleans  (Douglass  1).    Shelley  remembers  the  trip  down 
South: 

"We  were  so  stupid.    We  had  one  child  and  we  adopted  two  kids,  all  of  them  about  ten  months 
apart  from  each  other,  and  the  two  adopted  ones  were  interracial;  one,  Mark,  the  older  of  the 
two... his  mom  was  white  and  his  dad  was  black,  and  Joy  is  a  mixture  of  Native  American  and 
Indian.    In  1968  we  put  all  of  these  kids  in  a  car  and  drive  from  Madison,  Wisconsin  down  to 
New  Orleans  and  move  into  a  house  on  the  campus  at  Xavier.    We  were  nuts.   We're  lucky 
we're  alive"  (Douglass  1). 

Peter  had  accepted  professorship  at  Xavier;  he  joined  several  other  white  faculty  at  the  all-black  col- 
lege.  After  about  a  year,  a  rift  between  some  faculty  members  and  the  administration  over  involvement 
in  the  Great  Boycott  (a  nation-wide  movement  in  support  of  the  Farmworkers'  Union)  caused  Shelley 
and  her  family  to  leave  Xavier  and  return  North,  this  time  settling  in  South  Bend,  Indiana  (Douglass 

2). 

In  1969,  Notre  Dame  was  quickly  emerging  as  a  hot  spot  both  for  Vietnam  War  protests.  Shelley,  no 
longer  a  student  but  still  at  an  age  where  she  could  easily  pass  for  one,  felt  increasingly  drawn  to  the 
cause.    Although  she  still  felt  that  work  needed  to  be  done  in  the  wake  of  the  Civil  Rights  Movement, 
the  black  power  argument  made  sense  to  her  and  Peter  -  an  oppressed  group  working  for  liberation 
does  not  need  the  group  responsible  for  its  disenfranchisement  to  lead  it.   With  that  in  mind,  Shelley 
turned  her  attention  to  war  resistance  (Douglass  2).    She  attended  Masses  where  people  burned  or  tore 
their  draft  cards  at  the  offertory  in  acts  of  civil  disobedience;  she  and  Peter  also  provided  shelter  for 
resisters  and  took  groups  of  students  to  national  protests  in  Washington,  D.C.   They  also  protested  on- 
campus  recruiters  for  napalm  projects  (Douglass  2). 

While  in  South  Bend  Shelley  and  Peter  divorced.    She  then  married  Jim  Douglass  and  moved  with 
him  to  Hawaii,  where  he  taught  at  the  University  of  Hawaii.   The  couple  continued  to  resist  was  efforts 
there,  this  time  targeting  Hickam,  the  Air  Force  base  near  their  home  (Douglass  2).   The  police  arrest- 
ed both  Shelley  and  Jim,  but  Jim's  final  arrest  was  the  biggest.   After  pouring  blood  on  some  papers 
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that  were  lying  on  a  desk,  Jim  learned  that  the  documents  were  actually  top-secret  air-war  files  con- 
taining details  of  the  anti-personnel  weapons.    After  his  trial.  Shelley  and  Jim  moved  to  Canada, 
exhausted  and  burned-out  (Douglass  2). 

In  Canada,  Shelley  attended  the  Vancouver  School  of  Theology,  an  Anglican  seminary,  and  almost 
pursued  ordination  in  the  United  Church  of  Canada,  but  decided  against  it.    While  there,  though,  she 
and  Jim  were  approached  by  an  acquaintance  from  Hawaii  -  actually,  an  ex-military  scientist  who, 
moved  by  what  the  Douglasses  said  during  Jims  trial  about  the  war  crimes  committed,  decided  to  quit 
his  job.    However,  he  had  already  designed  the  Trident  Missile,  and  he  wanted  the  Douglasses  to  join  to 
movement  to  stop  it.    When  they  asked  where  the  technology  was  located,  he  told  them  that  it  was 
headquartered  in  Poulsbo,  Washington:  just  100  miles  south  of  them  (Douglass  3). 

The  Trident  submarine  system,  as  explained  by  Jim  Douglass,  is  a  first-strike  nuclear  submarine 
that,  when  put  into  effect,  can  carry  over  -+00  nuclear  warheads.    When  fired,  these  warheads  effective- 
ly destroy  other  missile  systems  before  any  missiles  can  be  fired.    Consequently,  the  Trident  system  is 
designed  to  advantage  to  side  that  strikes  first  (Gilman  1).    After  learning  about  the  technology  in 
1975,  Shelley  and  Jim  began  work  with  the  community  that  assembled  to  protest  first  the  construction 
of  the  technology.   They  also  worked  to  educate  those  in  their  own  community.    However,  after  three 
years  they  decided  that  thev  could  be  most  effective  living  at  "Ground  Zero,1'  the  area  around  the 
Naval  Base  responsible  for  the  Trident  technology.    In  1979  they  moved  to  Washington,  where 
remained  for  ten  years  (Douglass  3). 

In  the  late  80s  the  groups  focus  turned  to  the  transport  of  weapons  by  train.    Members  held  vigils  bv 
the  train  tracks  in  Poulsbo,  and  some  moved  to  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  trains  traveled. 
The  Douglasses,  part  of  the  latter  group,  made  their  way  South,  ending  up  in  Birmingham,  Alabama  in 
1989.    Soon  after,  the  military  decided  to  halt  the  transport  of  weapons  by  train  due  to  the  protests: 
instead,  they  began  utilizing  unmarked  trucks  (Douglass  3).   Thus,  Shelley  found  herself  without  a 
project,  a  first  in  many  years.    With  Jim  working  on  his  fourth  book,  Shelley  began  exploring  other 
options  to  take  an  active  role  in  her  community. 

Soon  after  the  trains  stopped  running,  a  family  stopped  by  the  Douglass'  church,  Our  Lady  Queen  of 
the  Universe,  and  asked  the  visiting  priest  if  anyone  in  the  parish  could  help  them.     "[They]  showed  up 
and  went  to  the  visiting  priest  -  they  were  trying  to  get  to  Washington  State  in  this  old  clunker  of  a  car 
with  four  kids  and  so  the  priest  asked,  'well,  what  does  your  parish  do  for  people  like  this?   and  we 
said,  'well,  nothing "'  (Douglass  3).    Shelley  and  Jim  brought  the  family  home  with  them,  and  soon 
learned  that,  although  Birmingham  had  assistance  to  offer  for  single  women  with  children  or  single 
men,  a  family  that  included  a  man  or  teenage  boy  could  find  little  support.    Back  in  Indiana  in  the  late 
60s,  after  her  marriage  to  Peter,  Shelley  had  stayed  in  a  Catholic  Worker  hospitality  house,  a  center 
designed  to  offer  shelter  to  those  in  transition.   Although  the  people  and  the  Catholic  Worker  system 
there  had  motivated  her,  her  anti-war  work  had  prevented  her  involvement  in  the  Catholic  Worker 
movement.    "They're  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  you  can't  do  both  full-time, "  she  explains  (Douglass 
3).   The  plight  of  this  family,  combined  with  her  interest  in  hospitality,  led  Shelley  and  Jim  to  place 
$1000  clown  on  a  house  in  Ensley,  beg  or  borrow  the  rest  of  the  money,  and  open  Man's  House,  a 
Catholic  Worker  home  (Douglass  3). 

Today,  Shelley  resides  at  Mary's  House,  while  Jim  lives  nearby  so  that  he  can  pursue  writing.    She  is 
responsible  for  the  upkeep  and  management  of  the  household,  which  can  accommodate  up  to  four 
(small)  families.    Guests  must  be  physically  able  to  work  around  the  house  and  seek  employment  else- 
where: they  cannot  actively  use  drugs  or  alcohol,  as  Mary's  House  does  not  have  the  facilities  to  address 
addiction  (Arbogast  2).    When  referring  to  Man's  House,  Shelley  quickly  emphasizes  that  it  is  not  a 
shelter,  it  is  a  house  of  hospitality,  with  no  security,  paid  staff,  or  government  grants.    Shelley  receives  a 
stipend  of  $100  a  month;  all  other  contributions  go  directly  to  living  expenses  for  those  in  the  house. 
Contributors  include  parishes  and  groups  that  support  the  program  on  a  regular  basis,  either  monthly 
or  quarterly,  and  also  individual  donations.    Mary's  House  sends  out  a  newsletter  that  attracts  atten- 
tion; thus  far  it  has  avoided  financial  difficulties.    In  fact,  the  only  shortage  seems  to  be  in  labor  - 
often,  Shelley  is  the  only  volunteer  at  the  facility  (Douglass  -t).    However,  she  seems  content  with  her 
work,  her  birds  (they  have  a  small  avian),  and  her  interaction  with  the  guests. 

When  asked  how  Mans  House  has  managed  to  thrive.  Shelley  quickly  responds,  "by  the  grace  of 
God.''     She  also  credits  her  faith  with  her  passion  for  social  activism.    "Basically,    she  explains,  "my 
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parents  were  the  ones  to  give  me  the  New  Testament  and  say,  'do  what  this  tells  you.'   We're  called  to 
do  what  Jesus  says,  feed  the  hungry  and  clothe  the  naked  and  not  fight,  and  that's  what  it's  all  about" 
(Douglass  4).   Among  her  role  models  she  lists  Dorothy  Day,  the  founder  of  the  Catholic  Worker 
Movement,  whom  she  met  while  in  Indiana.   Her  brief  interaction  with  Day  reinforced  her  belief  in  the 
need  for  people  who  actively  work  for  human  rights  for  all,  regardless  of  nationality,  ethnicity,  religion, 
or  culture.    She  also  greatly  admires  Gandhi  and  Dr.  King,  whose  use  of  civil  disobedience  and  non- 
violence effected  change  in  their  respective  causes  (Douglass  4).   In  keeping  with  Gandhian  beliefs, 
Shelley  recognizes  the  idea  that,  while  she  is  firmly  committed  to  her  principles,  she  may  not  have  all 
the  answers. 

"Nobody's  perfect,  so  no  matter  how  deeply  I  feel  about  something,  I  could  still  be  wrong.    I 
may  not  know  all  the  facts,  or  I  may  be  interpreting  things  incorrectly,  or  I  may  not  be  acting 
wisely  on  what  I  know.   It's  a  difficult  thing  to  keep  as  a  duality,  because  you  have  to  believe 
pretty  strongly  that  you're  right     (qtd.  in  Aborgast  3). 

However,  Shelley  continues  to  work  towards  what  she  believes  in,  which  now  includes  peace  in  the 
Middle  East  and  the  lifting  of  economic  sanction  in  Iraq,  perhaps  drawing  from  a  prayer  by  Thomas 
Merton:  "God,  I  do  not  know  where  I  am  going... and  the  fact  that  I  think  I  am  following  Your  will 
does  not  mean  that  I  am  actually  doing  so.   But... I  believe  that  the  desire  to  please  You  does  in  fact 
please  You.    I  hope  I  have  that  desire  in  everything  I  do"  (1). 

Shelley  Douglass  is  an  obvious  candidate  for  a  role  model.   Her  determination,  strength,  persistence, 
and  her  utter  commitment  could  inspire  anyone  hoping  to  devote  his  or  her  life  to  something  he  or  she 
believes  in.   Throughout  her  life  Shelley  has  taken  one  central  belief  -  the  life  of  Jesus  as  told  through 
the  New  Testament  -  and  infused  it  throughout  her  life.   Although  some  may  disagree  about  the  legiti- 
macy or  moral  rationale  of  some  of  her  causes,  her  dedication  to  doing  what  is,  to  her,  the  right  thing, 
is  an  example  for  those  who  have  experienced  the  pressure  to  compromise  their  beliefs,  for  whatever 
reason.    In  Shelley's  case,  not  even  the  prospect  of  social  rejection  or  jail  could  diminish  her  efforts. 
Shelley  Douglass,  like  Mel  Bailey  and  Carolyn  McKinstry,  is  truly  someone  who  lives  her  beliefs. 

The  combination  of  Mel  Bailey,  Carolyn  McKinstry,  and  Shelley  Douglass  is,  at  first  glance,  an  incon- 
gruous one.    On  one  end  of  the  spectrum  is  the  Sheriff,  an  elected  official  in  the  politically  conservative 
South  who  did  not  blatantly  challenge  the  practice  of  segregation.    On  the  other  is  the  Catholic  Worker, 
a  self-described  anarchist  willing  to  risk  her  reputation  and  freedom  to  oppose  practices  that,  in  her 
opinion,  attack  human  rights.   And,  in  the  middle  sits  Carolyn  McKinstry,  a  private,  soft-spoken 
woman,  who  provides  some  connection  between  the  ideological  divide  separating  the  two  extremes. 
Regarding  the  two  people  on  her  right  and  left,  Carolyn  would  probably  smile  and  reiterate  her  belief 
that  everyone  has  something  to  offer:  "It's  a  matter  of  humanity,  each  of  us  helping  the  other  person 
(in  our  own  way)"  (McKinstry  4).   Carolyn  would  also  probably  mention  the  fact  that,  in  her  mind, 
bridging  the  gap  involves  stepping  outside  of  one's  comfort  zone  to  confront  the  different  opinions  and 
world-views  that,  even  if  drastically  different  from  one's  own,  call  for  respect  and  tolerance,  if  not 
acceptance  (McKinstry  3). 

With  Carolyn's  dogma  in  mind,  the  disparity  between  the  three  role  models  must  not  be  overlooked 
or  even  accommodated  for,  but  celebrated,  because  the  benefit  of  learning  about  and  understanding 
strongly  held  principles  that  differ  from  one's  own  is  extraordinary. 
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The  Two  Comrades 


Elizabeth  Frye 


He  is  an  aging  man,  with  a  solemn,  stern  face.  His  white  hair  has  long 
ago  receded  past  his  forehead.  He  has  looked  at  war,  has  stared  tyranny 
in  the  face.  His  body  tires  now,  but  his  words  are  crisp  and  sharp  as 
ever.  The  man  loves  his  people,  his  Latin  America,  but  knows  the  ways 
of  the  world  are  wicked.  He  is  both  a  historian  and  a  critic  of  the  pre- 
sent. He  knows  the  ugliness  of  civilization  and  exposes  it,  hiding  noth- 
ing, painting  no  pretty  pictures.  He  looks  for  truth,  and  he  speaks  for 
those  who  cannot  speak — the  ones  who  live  as  numbers,  the  ones  who 
are  dead.  He  is  not  limited  by  language;  his  words  reach  willing  listeners 
across  oceans  and  continents.  His  words  are  voiced  so  loudly  that  they 
have  penetrated  the  ignorant  border  of  the  United  States,  reaching  into 
the  gringo  consciousness. 

He  is  a  resident  of  the  world,  having  lived  in  exile.  Fleeing  Uruguay, 
he  has  hidden  beneath  the  folded  arms  of  both  Argentina  and  Spain, 
"always  leaving  town  a  step  before  a  dictatorship  got  him."  He  has 
known  Pablo  Neruda  and  Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  joining  their  ranks 
with  his  own  well-articulated  prose. 

He  sleeps  not  so  softly;  he  turns  and  rolls  over  repeatedly,  twisting  the 
sheets  of  half- dirty  linen.  He  is  unlike  his  wife  Helena  for  whom,  at 
night  "a  line  formed  of  dreams  wishing  to  be  dreamed,  but  it  was  not 
possible  to  dream  them  all. "  He  looks  at  her  with  tenderness,  for  he  is 
sensitive  and  compassionate  even  though  he  has  absorbed  the  bleakness 
residing  in  the  world  and  carries  it  around  in  his  stomach  like  a  heavy 
weight.  She  sleeps  so  peacefully. 

Eduardo  Galeano  does  not  sleep  softly.  He  cannot  keep  himself  from 
strange  dreams.  An  unknown  voice  calls  to  him,  and  he  answers. 


Elizabeth  Frye 

"J  wrote  this  for  PS  240: 
Latin  American  Politics 
to  creatively  compare  the 
effects  and  motives  of 
two  revolutionary  figures 
in  their  own  rights,  Che  , 
Guevera  and  Eduardo 
Galeano.  One  of  the 
masterminds  behind  the 
Cuban  revolution,  Che 
led  Cuba  out  of  the  cor- 
rupt regime  of  Batista 
and  into  the  uncertain 
system  of  communism. 
A  controversial  Marxist 
who  lived  in  exile  for 
many  years,  Eduardo 
Galeano,  also  of  Cuba, 
led  an  uprising  of  ideas 
that  challenged  the 
stereotypes  and  oppres- 
sors of  Latin  America. 


CHE:  You  do  not  sleep  softly.  Stop  tossing  and  turning.  I  have 

something  to  say  to  you.  You  must  hear  me. 
EDUARDO:    Who  is  there?  I  know  someone  is  there. 
CHE:  Open  your  eyes,  Comrade. 

EDUARDO:    They  are  open — wide  open. 

Eduardo  finds  himself  seated  at  a  wooden  table  in  a  dark  room.  Two 
windows  on  the  wall  show  only  palm  trees,  shadowed  against  the  night 
sky,  their  fronds  moving  with  the  wind.  On  the  table,  a  candle  burns 
steadily,  its  wax  dripping  down  toward  the  smooth  wood.  The  smell  of 
cigar  smoke  fills  his  lungs.  Confused,  Eduardo  tries  to  stand  up,  but  his 
feet  will  not  move.  He  hears  movement  from  a  corner  of  the  room,  next 
to  the  window.  A  figure  moves  toward  him.  The  man  wears  simple,  dirt- 
covered  clothes.  A  beret  with  a  single  star  lies  atop  his  head.  Eduardo 
recognizes  the  two  rich  brown  eyes  peering  at  him  through  a  shroud  of 
jet-black  hair.  It  is  Che,  a  ghost  who  Eduardo  has  chased  through  docu- 
ments and  legends,  through  understanding  and  empathy. 


Elizabeth  is  a  freshman 
English  major,  political 
science  and  French 
minor  from  Rirmingham. 
She  is  an  Honors 
Program  participant  and 
is  a  member  of  several  of 
the  College's  academic 
honor  societies. 


CHE:  You  have  not  seen  it. 

EDUARDO:    Seen  it?  Seen  what? 

CHE:  You  have  not  seen  the  world  as  I  have.  You  do  not  know 

what  must  be  done. 
EDUARDO:    I  have...  I  have  seen  the  world  through  your  eyes...  And  I 
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want  as  you  wanted.  I  want  an  end  for  poverty,  for  hunger,  for  oppression. 
I  want  a  resolution. 
CHE:  A  revolution? 

EDUARDO:    No...  A  resolution...  an  end. 

CHE:  Comrade,  do  you  not  think  that  is  what  I  wanted? 

EDUARDO:    Yes.  Rut  you  are  a  man,  a  good  man,  but  a  human  who  cannot  lift  himself  out  of 

the  context  of  his  society,  his  prejudices,  his  limitations. 
CHE:  Is  this  true?  Tell  me  who  you  think  I  am. 

EDUARDO:    I  have  written  of  you. 

CHE:  Tell  me  how  you  see  me.  Tell  me  how  you  see  what  I  was... 

EDUARDO:         Once  I  wrote  this  of  you:  "In  the  Hombrito  Valley,  the  rebels  have  installed  an  oven  for 
baking  bread,  a  print  shop  consisting  of  an  old  mimeograph  machine,  and  a  clinic  that 
functions  in  a  one-room  hut.  The  doctor  is  Ernesto  Guevara,  known  as  Che,  who  apart 
from  his  nickname  has  retained  certain  Argentine  customs,  like  mate  and  ivory. 
American  pilgrim,  he  joined  Fidel's  forces  in  Mexico,  where  he  settled  after  the  fall  of 
Guatemala  to  earn  a  living  as  a  photographer  at  one  peso  per  photo,  and  as  a 
peddler  of  little  engravings  of  the  firgin  of  Guadalupe. 

In  the  Hombrito  Clinic,  Che  attends  a  series  of  children  with  bloated  bellies,  almost 
dwarfs,  and  aged  girls  worn  out  from  too  many  births  and  too  little  food,  and  men  as 
dry  and  empty  as  gourds,  because  poverty  turns  everyone  into  a  living  mummy 

Last  year  (1956),  when  machineguns  mowed  down  the  newly  landed  guerrillas.  Che 
had  to  choose  between  a  case  oj  bullets  and  case  of  medicines.  He  couldn't  carry  both 
and  decided  on  the  bullets.  Now  he  strokes  his  old  Thompson  rifle,  the  only  surgical 
instrument  he  really  believes  in  [Century  of  the  Wind  165). 
CHE:  It  was  a  difficult  time  for  me.  I  had  to  make  choices.  I  did  not  give  up  my  desire  to  heal:  I 

only  changed  my  methods  of  healing.  I  had  to  be  more  than  a  doctor.  I  saw  what  must  be 
done,  and  I  did  it.  I  did  it  for  the  masses,  for  those  who  gasped  for  air  under  the 
strangling  grip  of  capitalism  and  repressive  rule.  The  bullets  were  used  to  fight  disease, 
the  malignant  tumor  consuming  the  life  of  the  Cuban  people. 
EDUARDO:    And  did  you  do  it?  Could  you  cure  Cuba? 

CHE:  You  know  the  history,  the  black  facts  on  white  paper.  You  know  what  became  of  me.  I  left 

Cuba  for  other  places,  to  spread  the  belief  that  man  could  work  hard  and  have  enough  to 
feed  his  family,  that  he  could  live  without  fear,  that  his  life  would  be  more  than  a  service 
to  gringo  capitalism. 
EDUARDO:    You  left  one  revolution  to  create  another. 
CHE:  I  left  Cuba  to  serve  the  world. 

EDUARDO:    Did  Cuba  no  longer  need  you? 
CHE:  Others  needed  me  more. 

EDUARDO:    Yet  you  were  missed. 

CHE:  If  they  loved  me,  it  is  not  because  I  had  asked  them  to. 

EDUARDO:    Do  you  want  to  hear  something  else  I  wrote  about  you? 
CHE:  I  have  already  read  it.  It  is  a  romanticized  version  of  this  business.  Yet  it  is  true:  you 

cannot  leave  a  country  like  Cuba  without  a  bittersweet  goodbye.  It  is  like  leaving  a  much- 
loved  woman.  Your  words  flow  easily:  "Spartan  guerrillero,  sets  out  for  other  lands. 
Fidel  makes  public  Che  Guevara's  letter  of  farewell.  "Now  nothing  legal  ties  me  to 
Cuba,  "  says  Che,  "only  the  bonds  that  cannot  be  broken.  " 

...Here  in  Cuba,  asthma  and  all,  Che  has  been  the  first  to  arrive  and  the  last  to 
go,  in  war  and  in  peace,  without  the  slightest  weakness. 

...Everyone  has  fallen  in  love  with  him — the  women,  the  men,  the  children,  the 
dogs,  and  the  plants,"  (Century  of  the  Wind  191). 
EDUARDO:    I  did  not  make  you  into  more  than  you  were.  "Not  many  people  are  born  with  a 

conscience,  that  inconvenient  gland  that  haunts  your  nights  and  disturbs  your  sleep 
worse  than  the  mosquitoes  of  summer.  Rut  sometimes  it  happens.    You  were  one  of  those 
people.  Your  compassion  ran  deep,  and  people  sensed  that.  All  of  Cuba  adored  "The 
Multiplier  of  Revolutions. 


CHE:  I  did  not  create  these  revolutions  on  my  own;  the  want,  the  need  was  there.  I  was  merely 

another  piece  of  firewood  to  be  added  to  their  flames. 

EDUARDO:    Yet,  perhaps  the  people  love  you  because  you  perished  in  revolution's  flames. 

CHE:  I  became  trapped.  Perhaps  I  stood  in  the  fire  too  long.  I  could  not  get  away  from  my  ideas 

and  what  I  was  fighting  for.  It  was  all  so  overwhelming,  but,  still,  I  could  not  give  up. 
How  could  I?  Bolivia  was  far  rougher  than  the  Sierra  Maestra.  Your  description  is 
accurate.  I  sunk  into  Bolivia  like  a  heavy  weight,  but  I  pressed  on  because  I  knew  nothing 
else:  "'Che  does  not  weaken,  won't  let  himself  weaken,  although  he  feels  that  his  body  is 
a  stone  among  other  stones,  a  heavy  stone  he  drags  along  at  the  head  of  others;  nor  does 
he  let  himself  be  tempted  by  the  idea  of  saving  the  group  by  abandoning  the  wounded.  By 
Ches  order  they  all  move  at  the  pace  of  those  least  able  to  move:  Together  they  will  be 
saved  or  lost. 

Lost.  Eighteen  hundred  soldiers,  led  by  U.S.  Rangers,  are  treading  on  their  shadow.  A 
ring  is  drawing  tighter  and  tighter.  Finally,  a  couple  of  campesino  informers  and  the 
radar  of  the  U.S.  National  Security  Agency  reveal  their  exact  location  (Century 
of  the  Wind  195). 


EDUARDO: 


CHE: 


EDUARDO: 

CHE: 


EDUARDO: 
CHE: 

EDUARDO: 
CHE: 


EDUARDO: 
CHE: 

EDUARDO: 


CHE: 
EDUARDO: 


Guatemala,  Cuba,  Africa,  Bolivia.  You  devoted  yourself  to  all  these  places.  You 

could  have  been  behind  a  desk,  behind  the  safe  walls  of  politics.  You  could  have  gone  in 

to  retirement  from  fighting.  Still  you  moved  forward. 

I  was  not  a  politician.  I  was  a  leader  of  the  people.  Although  I  tired  of  the  Soviets 

and  their  hypocrisy,  the  way  they  denied  their  own  imperialism,  I  could  not  abandon  my 

commitment  to  Marxism.  I  believed  the  non-capitalist  world  could  unite,  that  man  could 

work  for  the  good  of  his  brothers,  that  wealth  could  be  shared. 

You  were  an  idealist.  You  fell  too  deep  into  the  fire  of  your  principles. 

Maybe  you  are  merely  a  cynic.  You  criticize  the  world,  but  how  have  you  changed  it?  I 

know  you  know  the  harshness  of  poverty,  the  brutality  of  oppression,  the  burden  of 

sacrifice. 

I  write  about  what  I  see. 

What  you  see  is  words  on  paper. 

What  do  you  mean? 

I  know  you  are  a  smart  man;  you  understand  much.  You  have  been  inside  the  mind  of  the 

rich  man,  but  you  have  known  the  empty  stomach  of  a  poor  mother  who  cannot  feed  her 

child.  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  humanity  can  hope  for? 

"We  are  sentenced  to  dire  of  hunger,  fear,  or  boredom — that  is,  if  a  stray  bullet 

doesn't  do  the  job  first." 

And  yet  you  must  have  considered  dying  for  your  ideals,  for  your  principles?  You  have 

fled  your  homeland  and  lived  abroad  as  a  stranger.  Did  you  choose  this  life  to  escape 

death,  or  was  it  to  allow  your  words  to  live? 

They  have  called  me  "a  writer  of  ferocious  integrity,  a  poet  of  the  human  condition, 

and  an  unwavering  critic  of  injustice,"  but  I  write  because  sometimes  I  am  afraid  that  if  I 

don't,  no  one  else  will.  No  one  else  will  give  a  voice  to  those  who  cannot  speak. 

Ah!  Then  you  understand  me,  Comrade.  You  know  what  it  is  like  to  take  up  the  cause. 

I  know  what  it  is  like  to  be  sick  of  the  world.  It  is  backwards;  it  is  upside-down. 


"The  world  economy  is  the  most  efficient  expression  of  organized  crime.  The 
international  bodies  that  control  currency,  trade,  and  credit  practice  international 
terrorism  against  poor  countries,  and  against  the  poor  of  all  countries,  with  a  cold- 
blooded professionalism  that  would  make  the  best  bomb-thrower  blush...  The  worst 
violators  of  nature  and  human  rights  never  go  to  jail.  They  hold  the  keys...  Twin 
totalitarianisms  plague  the  world:  the  dictatorships  of  consumer  society  and  obligatory 
injustice7'  (Upside  Down  6). 


CHE: 


You  must  fight. 
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EDUARDO:    What? 

CHE:  For  change.  You  must  fight  for  change. 

EDUARDO:    I  am  not  you,  Comrade.  I  am  not  one  to  take  up  arms.  I  am  not  so  virtuous.  A  scene 

keeps  pkning  in  my  mind.  I  have  envisioned  your  death,  your  compassion  and  courage 
even  as  you  breathed  your  last  breath.  I  have  written  of  it:  '\\fachinegun  bullets  break  his 
legs.  Sitting,  he  fights  until  the  rifle  is  blown  from  his  hands. 

The  conquering  soldiers  fall  to  blows  over  his  watch,  his  canteen,  his  belt,  his 
pipe.  Several  officers  interrogate  him.  one  after  another.  Che  keeps  quiet  as  his  blood 
flows.  Vice  Admiral  Ugarteche,  daring  land-wolf,  head  oj  the  navy  in  a  country  without 
an  ocean,  insults  and  threatens  him.  Che  spits  in  his  face. 

From  La  Paz  comes  the  order  to  finish  off  the  prisoner.  A  burst  of  gunfire.  Che 
dies  from  a  treacherous  bullet  shortly  before  his  fortieth  birthday,  the  age  at  which 
Zapata  and  Sandino  died,  also  from  treacherous  bullets. 

In  the  little  town  of  Higueras,  General  Barrientos  exhibits  his  trophy  to 
journalists.  Che  lies  on  a  laundry  sink.  They  shoot  him,  a  final  time  with  flashbulbs.  This 
last  face  has  accusing  eyes  and  a  melancholy  smile... 

...Did  he  die  in  1967  in  Bolivia  because  he  guessed  wrong  about  the  when  and 
the  where  and  the  how?  Or  did  he  not  die  at  all,  not  anywhere,  because  he  wasn't  wrong 
about  what  really  matters  despite  all  the  whens  and  the  wheres  and  the  hows? 

He  believed  that  one  must  defend  oneself  from  the  traps  of  greed  without  ever 
letting  down  one's  guard.  JJ  hen  he  was  president  of  the  National  Bank  of  Cuba,  he 
signed  the  banknotes  "Che,"  in  mockery  of  money.  For  love  of  people,  he  scorned  things. 
Sick  is  the  world,  he  thought,  in  which  to  have  and  to  be  mean  the  same  thing.  He  never 
kept  anything  for  himself,  nor  ever  asked  for  anything. 

Living  is  giving  oneself  he  thought;  and  he  gave  himself, "  (Century  of  the  Bind 
196). 

If  you  believe  as  you  say  you  do,  if  you  can  see  the  pain  in  the  eyes  of  your  brothers,  you 
must  fight  for  them.   "Living  is  giving  oneself, "  you  said  of  me.  I  feel  that  you  believe  as  I 
do.  Find  a  cause.  The  world  is  full  of  those  who  need  a  revolution,  a  resolution. 
I  am  an  old  man.  I  am  tired.  My  body  is  not  an  instrument  that  would  causes  the 
crumbling  of  regimes.  Only  my  words  are  venomous.  And  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  have  your 
dedication.  I  am  not  as  strong;  I  would  not  know  how  to  face  the  soldiers,  the 
beaurocrats,  the  divided  parties.  I  could  not  spit  in  the  face  of  the  head  of  the  Bolivian 
navy.  I  could  not  stare  down  the  world,  only  to  die  because  the  whens  and  wheres  and 
hows  weren't  correct. 

CHE:  True,  you  are  not  as  I  was.  Your  times  are  different.  Ironically,  even  those  in  the  United 

States  commend  your  honesty.  Your  weapon  of  choice  is  not  as  mine.  You  must  continue 
to  use  your  words  as  bullets  against  the  dual  enemies  of  ignorance  and  indifference. 

EDUARDO:    I  know  it  is  not  good  enough.  It  does  not  solve  the  problem.  It  is  not  a  resolution. 

CHE:  Is  there  ever  a  resolution?  Is  that  the  point?  Fighting  isn't  always  a  means  to  an  end: 

sometimes  there  is  no  end.  There  is  only  the  means;  there  is  only  the  revolution. 


CHE: 


EDUARDO: 


A  rush  of  air  flows  in  from  the  open  window,  snuffing  out  the  candle.  Che's  voice  is  extinguished  by 
the  darkness.  The  room  grows  quiet.  Eduardo  hears  no  more.  Only  echoes  of  the  conversation  before 
reverberate  in  his  head.  He  feels  a  tugging  at  his  heart,  at  his  conscience.  He  feels  a  calling:  a  desire  for 
change  burns  even  more  strongly  in  his  stomach.  All  images  of  the  room  move  from  his  mind.  He  can 
no  longer  feel  the  smooth  tabletop  beneath  his  hands.    Gradually.  Eduardo  feels  himself  falling  into 
blackness. 

He  is  still,  and  an  awareness  comes  over  him.  An  arm  brushes  against  his  shoulder,  causing  him  to 
awaken.  His  wife  Helena,  shifting  a  little,  continues  to  sleep  quietly  next  to  him.  Streams  of  daylight 
flood  the  white  curtains  of  their  bedroom.  Eduardo  rises,  stretching  his  arms  toward  the  ceiling,  toward 
the  blue  sky  of  Uruguay,  toward  whatever  force  controls  the  universe.  His  bare  feet  make  slight  slap- 
ping noises  as  he  walks  to  the  desk  by  the  window.  Sitting  down  in  an  old  wooden  chair.  Eduardo  sighs. 
He  places  his  fingers  on  the  keys  of  the  typewriter,  ready  to  think,  ready  to  write,  ready  to  change  the 
world. 
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Philip  Morris 
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Experiencing  the  City:  A  Course  Examining  the 
Core  of  Birmingham 

Philip  Morris 

When  we  began  the  month-long  "Experiencing  the  City"  interim, 
with  about  half  of  the  students  from  Birmingham  and  half  from  else- 
where in  Alabama  or  beyond,  most  said  they  knew  the  skyline  view  but 
not  much  else.  After  19  weekday  mornings  of  talks,  touring  and  meeting 
a  diverse  group  of  people  in  their  various  roles,  the  Birmingham  - 
Southern  College  students  came  away  seeing  the  urban  core  in  multiple 
dimensions:  up  with  the  skyline,  down  where  the  power  and  pipes  run, 
back  in  time  to  the  city's  beginnings  and  forward  with  future  plans. 

The  geography  of  the  city  center  encompasses  between  three  and  four 
square  miles,  including  the  historic  downtown  core.  We  took  the  first 
week  to  learn  the  city's  history,  particularly  how  Birmingham  (1871) 
was  planned  from  the  start  as  a  new  industrial  city  (named  after 
Birmingham,  England)  with  key  ingredients  for  making  iron  (ore,  coal 
and  limestone)  within  close  proximity.  Our  home  base  was  a  spacious 
studio  at  Architecture  Works,  a  restored  former  printing  plant  a  block 
south  of  the  railroad  corridor  around  which  the  early  city  grew,  so  we 
could  walk  to  many  destinations. 

Tackling  history  the  first  week,  we  followed  a  capsule  overview  of  the 
nation's  historic  preservation  movement  with  tours  that  included: 

The  main  banking  floor  and  room-size  underground  vaults  of  a 
1912  skyscraper  at  First  Ave.  N.  and  20th  St.  recently  restored 
for  The  Bank,  with  bank  founder  Jimmy  Taylor  explaining  the 
change  from  several  feet  of  standing  water  in  the  basement  to 
current  pristine  condition. 

Grand  interiors  of  the  Alabama  Theater  where  Cecil  Whitmire 
described  both  the  physical  restoration  and  operational  aspects 
overseen  by  the  non-profit  Birmingham  Landmarks  Inc.  With 
events  booked  almost  every  day  or  night  of  the  year,  the  theater 
attracts  nearly  500,000  people  a  year. 
The  historic  4th  Ave.  N.  black  business  district.  Carver 
Theatre/Jazz  Hall  of  Fame  and  nearby  Birmingham  Civil  Bights 
Institute,  with  Urban  Impact  director  Nathan  Hicks  describing 
efforts  to  keep  the  area  commercially  and  culturally  alive 
A  walk  through  the  1929  Jefferson  County  Courthouse  facing 
Linn  Park  where  architect  Jamie  Aycock  pointed  out  the  com- 
plexity involved  in  restoring  the  classical  Art  Deco  courtrooms 
and  other  spaces  over  the  past  10  years  while  the  building  con- 
tinued in  use. 

Week  two  was  given  to  meeting  with  various  players  in  the  city  center: 
the  city  council  member  who  represents  the  area,  the  city's  director  of 
planning  and  zoning,  real  estate  developers,  staff  of  cultural  institutions 
(Birmingham  Museum  of  Art,  the  McWane  Center,  Alabama  School  of 
Fine  Arts),  a  planner  from  LAB  and  the  president  of  the  Five  Points 
South  neighborhood  association.  We  also  met  engineers  at  Alabama 
Power  Co.  who  explained  the  underground  electric  and  steam  systems 
that  serve  the  city  center  and  I AB  hospitals,  and  why  storms  do  not 
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disrupt  the  power  there  (no  wind,  ice  or  tree  damage,  plus  redundancy  built  into  the  grid) . 

Our  third  week  focused  on  designing  and  building  today  —  of  special  interest  to  me  because  of  my 
career  in  writing  about  architecture,  interior  design,  landscape  architecture  and  planning.  The  focus 
here  was  on  how  new  buildings  can  be  designed  to  complement  historic  neighbors.  Architect  Joel 
Blackstock  and  developer  Charles  Simpson  walked  us  through  the  new  Concord  Center,  a  new  11 -story 
office  building  built  on  a  former  parking  lot  between  the  downtown  YMCA  and  St.  Paull's  Cathedral 
that  features  a  penthouse-level  terrace  with  sweeping  views  of  nearby  buildings. 

We  toured  Jemison  Flats  with  architect  and  investor  Chris  Giattina,  a  1909  office  building  at  19th 
Street  and  First  Ave.  N.  converted  to  residential  use,  and  got  a  preview  of  another  loft  project  to  restore 
The  Phoenix  Building  from  architect/developer  Jeremy  Erdreich.  Our  last  loft  stop  was  a  personal  one, 
the  3 -story  Hardin  family  flats  on  Third  Ave.N.,  where  the  next  phase  will  be  a  rooftop  terrace  with 
skyscrapers  in  view.  (Note:  our  hardy  BSC  interim  group  was  the  only  walking  tour  out  and  about  on 
that  bitterly  cold  January  morning.) 

As  the  end  of  the  month  came,  the  interim  took  a  look  at  the  future  -  much  of  it  just  around  the  cor- 
ner. We  had  a  presentation  on  plans  for  the  Hope  VI  project  now  underway  to  turn  the  former  public 
housing  project  in  the  city  center's  northeast  quadrant  into  a  mixed-income  urban  neighborhood 
threaded  with  narrow  pedestrian-oriented  streets  connecting  to  existing  parks.  We  met  with  a  group 
called  Friends  of  the  Railroad  District  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Two  North  Twentieth  building  with  good 
views  of  the  proposed  linear  park  they  propose  parallel  to  the  railroad  corridor  through  the  heart  of  the 
city  center.  We  went  to  the  office  of  HKW  architects  to  view  the  master  plan  for  Sloss  Furnaces,  a  his- 
toric pig  iron  foundry  now  a  city  museum  and  park.  And  we  heard  about  a  new  city  center  master  plan 
and  expansion  plans  for  the  BJCC  both  just  beginning. 

Our  last  morning  had  us  back  where  we  began  the  month,  at  The  Bank.  But  for  our  finale  we  visited 
the  19th  floor  residence  of  Jimmy  and  Martha  Taylor  who  moved  from  a  house  in  far  suburban  Shoal 
Creek  to  the  city  center  at  the  same  time  the  bank's  offices  opened  on  the  lower  floors.  It  was  the  per- 
fect place  to  savor  both  the  past  and  future  of  Birmingham's  evolving  urban  center  which  now  has  400 
loft  units  and  more  residents  to  come,  advancing  the  goal  of  24/7  urban  neighborhood  with  people 
there  round  the  clock  throughout  the  week. 

What  impressed  me,  and  from  their  comments  also  struck  a  number  of  the  interim  students,  was  how 
dedicated  so  many  people  are  to  making  the  heart  of  the  city  the  true  heart  of  the  region  —  and,  also, 
how  relatively  young  so  many  of  them  are.  We  met  people  with  memories  of  when  the  city  was  the  cen- 
ter of  everything  as  well  as  a  new  generation  who  want  to  get  a  good  measure  of  urban  vitality  back. 
The  right  balance  of  old  and  new,  business,  cultural  and  residential,  density  and  open  space  is  clearly  in 
view.  With  the  many  projects,  both  large  and  small,  we  saw  completed  or  underway  and  the  dedicated 
individuals  and  organizations  behind  them,  the  historic  heart  of  Birmingham,  when  you  look  closer  as 
we  did,  is  alive  with  opportunity. 

Our  host  and  dedicated  urbanist,  architect  Dick  Pigford  of  Architecture  Works,  asked  us  to  provide  a 
notation  of  the  interim  that  could  be  etched  on  one  of  the  window  panes  of  the  SawWorks  Studio  where 
we  met,  part  of  his  plan  to  document  what  takes  place  in  that  cultural  gathering  place  over  the  years. 
Here  is  what  we  gave  him: 

Birmingham- Southern  College  2002  January  Interim: 
"Experiencing  the  City" 

As  we  explored  the  stone  and  brick  of  Birmingham  city  center,  we  found  the  mortar  to  be  human: 

preservationists,  developers,  designers,  residents,  business  and  civic  leaders,  cultural  groups,  educators  and  others  who, 

through  their  caring  and  action,  bind  this  historic,  ever-evolving  place  together. 

Director:  Philip  A.  Morris 

BSC  Faculty:  Edward  S.  LaMonte 

BSC  Students:  Payne  Baker,  Patterson  Belser,  Adam  Brasher, 

Alecia  Burkett,  Candace  Curtis,  Larry  Denmark,  Craig  Fesmire, 

Elizabeth  Gebhart,  Mary  Ellen  Green,  Liz  Harris,  Margaret  Hiden, 

Elizabeth  Mills,  Lori  Nail,  Robin  Parks,  Charles  Stevens,  Michael  Tucker 
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